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CONGRESS. 
Tue second or closing session of the Thirty-fourth Congress 
commenced on Monday, the Ist of December. The session will 
close on the 4th of March with the inauguration of Mr. Bu- 
chanan as President. It cannot be expected that any important 
business will be done by this expiring house of national repre- 
sentatives—in many respects one of the most incongruous, least 
useful bodies, that ever assembled in Washington. Mr. Pierce’s 
administration is admitted by all parties to be a failure, and the 
man who went into the chief executive office literally without 
any palpable opposition, will probably go out of office without 
asingle feeling of regret on the part of friend or foe. In fact, 
Mr. Pierce came very near crushing out the great party of which 
he has been the momentary head, and it recovers itself after 
the storm of the just closed Presidential canvass, safe, but still 
trembling at the view of the destruction it has just escaped. 
The country is indebted to Mr. Pierce for the signature which 
made the repeal of the Missouri Compromise a vital act, opening 
consequently upon the country the fearful slavery agitation 
which in its activity has done so much to sever the bonds of 
fraternal feeling between the North and the South. From this 
act came into existence the “ troubles in Kansas,’’ which will 
pester and annoy the body politic for years, and plant in 


the virgin soil of the West an enmity between brethren that 
will be handed down from generation to generation. And here 
is where the closing session of the Thirty-fourth Congress may 
redeem itself before the country, and end its labors with some 
glory to itself. Let it spend its last hours in modeling a fair 
and equitable bill for the Territory of Kansas. Let the princi- 
ple of “‘ squatter sovereignty,” as it is the law of the land, be 
faithfully and fearlessly carried out. Let the odious territorial 
laws of this most unhappy country, pronounced odious and yn- 
constitutional by the wise men of the North and South, be re- 
pealed, and let there be placed upon the statute books, acts, 
which will render equal justice to all, and leave the vast domain, 
lying in the heart of the continent, to be governed by the bona 
Jide settlers who honestly inhabit it for a home, and intend, by 
their untiring industry, to make it “bud and blossom as the 
rose.” ‘* Kansas” must come before Congress, and excitement 
must ensue. The admission or rejection of Whitfield as a dele- 
gate from the ‘‘ disputed territory,’’ will call the whole subject to 
the attention of the nation. It will be argued that he has and has 
not a title to his seat, and with this issue will wrangling and hard 
feelings between the two sections of the country be engendered 
—it is therefore thet we desire that the old sore be removed by 
the obliteration of the original record, that no remedy is at- 





tempted except by wiping out’ all that has gone before, so far 


as the laws of Kansas and the men acting under them are con- 
cerned, and that a new order of things be inaugurated, in which 
fairness and full justice are accorded to all—so that neither 
Northern men or Southern men can justly complain. Concilia- 
tion should be the leading idea of our National Legislators, for 
whatever may be the excitement, it is true that no necessary 
,cause of difficulty exists. The same harmony that has charac- 
terized our history in times past should animate the present 
hour and give tone to the future. Conservative men, of all 
parties and sections, should come together, and by one simple 
but united effort, put a stop to wranglings and misunderstand- 
ings which, though comparatively unimportant now, must serve 
in time to open never ending difficulties, which must inevitably 
result in a permanent estrangement between the people of the 
North and South. 

If the expiring hours of the Thirty-fourth Congress are de- 
voted to this labor, and if Mr. Pierce’s signature gives vitality 
to the work, he will, in his retirement, feel that his labors have 
not been altogether in vain, and that thousands will cherish his 
memory and forget the mistakes of the past in the redemption of 
the present hour. The Presidential election having gone by, 
no political object need stand in the way of pure patriotism, and 
even a few weeks devoted to the best interests of the country 





would tell favorably for the future, give a genial feeling to 
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public opinion, and close up the Thirty-fourth Congress and the 
Administration that ends with it, asa stormy day closes, which, 
though hanging with threatening clouds overhead, is brilliant 
where the sun is going down—giving promise beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt that the coming day will be calm, clear, and 


joyous. 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
EUROPE. 
Tx news from Europe is not regarded as very favorable either 
politically or financially. Diplomatic affairs are somewhat compli- 
cated. Commercial and financial matters are without any material 
change. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

We have a fortnight’s later news from New Granada and portions 
of Central America. Two English war vessels had arrived at Aspin- 
wall and more were expected. It is not believed, however, that 
they will proceed to a blockade, The English residents at Bogota 
have met to petition Lord Clarendon against such a measure. The 
Panama Star and Herald takes up Mr. Corwine’s report on the mas- 
sacre, and recommends the adoption of his propositions for the pro- 
tection of U. S. citizens on the transit. As New Granada, the Star 
and Herald argues, is not in Central America, this matter cannot, 
as the English press apprehends, reopen the Central American 
question. From Costa Rica we learn that great preparations were 
going on for the prosecution of an aggressive war against Walker. 
Seventy-five thousand dollars have been voted to defray expenses, 
and large reinforcements of San Salvadorians and Guatemalians 
were pouring in. 

MEXICO. 

General Gandara, whose defeat by the revolutionists in Sonora was 
reported, had put himself at the head of five hundred Indians and 
captured the town of Horcalitas. General Moreno expected to 
fight a decisive battle with the insurgents at Puebla on the 5th. 
Many of the government officers had been shot in battle by the 


pronunciados. 
WEST INDIES. 

It is reported that General Pezuela would be re-appointed Gover- 
nor of Cuba by a dominant party in Madrid, and the old Spaniards 
were much alarnied in consequence. ‘Three hundred soldiers had 
arrived from Spain. It is proposed to alter the apprenticeship 
system by introducing laborers on the same footing as the Chinese, 
the planters agreeing to send them at the end of years to the 
island of Fernando Po, the laborers paying one dollar a mon 
during the period of service, as a fund for expenses. The depreca- 
tion of American gold coin continued, to the great prejudice of 
trade. The discount was at the rate of ten per cent. 


From California we learh that the Golden State has given her elec- 
toral vote to James Buchanan. Returns from all the counties 
were not, of course, received at the time of the steamer’s departure 
from San Francisco, but sufficient was known to render it pretty 
certain that Mr. Buchanan had obtained a plurality of over six 
thousand votes. Fillmore stands next in the race, and Fremont 
lags far behind. 

fhe election, we are happy to add, passed off fairly and peace- 
ably. There were no riots at the polls, and no ballot-box stuffing. 
On the 3d of November, the State arms, then in the possession 
of the Vigilance Committee, were handed over to the State Custo- 
dian, and Governor Johnson immediately withdrew his proclama- 
tion of insurrection, which gave the city a technically legal election. 
In the city of San Francisco, the People’s or Reform Ticket, has 
been carried by a large majority. It is announced positively that 
Chas. P. Scott and J. C. McKibben, Democratic candidates, have 
been elected to Congress, but the complexion of the Legislature was 
not known. There will, in all probability, be a Democratic majority. 
General Wool has written a letter to Governor Johnson, which at- 
tracted much attention. A pitched battle had taken place in Tuo- 
lumne county between several thousand Chinese—a serio-comic ef- 
fair in its origin and mode of execution, though several Celestials 
lost their lives in the fray. The people of the Gadsden purchase, 
we learn from the Los Angelos Star, had met to take the necessary 
steps for the formation of a State Government. The Territory, 
which it is proposed to call Arizona, has now a population of nearly 
199,000 souls. A terrible tragedy had occurred at Nevada. Some 
of Tom Bell’s gang escaped from jail, and, being followed and over- 
taken, an encounter ensued, in which the Sheriff was shot dead and 
another of his party mortally wounded. A confession, made by one 
of this same gang, giy es some curious revelations concerning crimes 
and criminals in California. From the Mexican State of Sonora, 
we learn that a revolution had broken out there, and that the Gov- 
ernor had been forced to fly. Intelligence from Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territories is notimportant. The California steamer brought 
in treasure over $1,800,000, 


CONGRESSIONAL. 


Conorrss re-assembled on Monday, Dec. Ist. Of the three hun- 
dred and two members comprising both houses, but thirty-nine were 
absent. The day was a delightful one, and the Capitol was crowded 
with politiciens and pretty women. The Senate despatched the 
usual routine business with quiet dignity. The House proceeded to 
qualify its newly elected members, and when the credential of Mr. 
Whitfield, the delegate from Kansas, was presented, Mr. Grow, of 
Pennsylvania, evidently in accordance with a previous understanding 
among the republican members, objected te its reception. A warm 
debate ensued, and much excitement prevailed. Finally the ques- 
tion of the admission of General Whitfield was decided in the nega- 
tive by a vote of ninety-seven yeas to one hundred and one nays. 
Pending a motion to reconsider this vote the House adjourned. n 
Tuesday, both houses plunged headlong into the nigger question, a 
subject which seems about to absorb the whole of the session. 

‘The President's message is the general theme of conversation. 
Some approve, and some condemn it. That portion relating to 
Nicaragua is condemned by Southern Senators and members, and 
they declare openly that they will denounce it on the first occasion 
that presents itself. During the reading of the message the lobby 
of the Senate was filled by foreign ministers and their legations, 
and they seemed to take a good deal of interest in its reading. We 
consider the President’s remarks relating to political opponents in 
very bad taste in a Presidential message’; the document is presumed 
to be addressed to the nation and not to partisans. 


OBITUARY. 
City Mortarity.—The City Inspecter reports "410 deaths for the 
past week, being an increase of fifteen compared with the mortality 
of the week previous. The following is.a comparison of the num- 


ber of deaths for the past two weeks: 
Men. Women. Boys. Girls. Total. 
106 395 


Week ending Nov. 22. - 79 75 144 
Week ending Nov. 29. - 64 76 142 128 440 


Deats or Gen. Wetcu.—Gen. Rufus Welch, one of the oldest 
managers in this country, died suddenly at his residence in Philadel- 
phia last week. His disease was rheumatic gout, and its progress 
was fearfully rapid. Gen. Welch was born in New Berlin, Chenango 
Valley, New York, in September, 1800. He went to the West when 
only eleven years of age, and soon after became connected with the 
circus business, which was then in its infancy in this country. He 
has traveled in nearly every quarter of the globe. One of his 
journeys extended 
which country he brought over the largest and finest lot of wild 
animals, including several giraffes, that were ever imported into 
America. To his great business energy and enterprise he united 
extreme amiability and a degree of probity in his iness affairs 
that secured him the respect and confidence of all who were 
associated with him. 

Stuppen Deatu or Jupez Larvz.—The New Orleans papers an- 
nounce the death of Judge John C. Larue, of that city. The 
Picayune says: “The manner of his death was awfully sudden. 


2,000 miles into the interior of Africa, from | 








| dividends. 





His wife had been indisposed, and he remained home to keep her 
company. He lay on a low sofa, quite well and uncommonly cheer- 
ful. She vediinal along the floor, leaning on his shoulder, his arm 
about her—the child on the sofa playing with its father. Suddenly 
the little girl asked, abruptly, ‘ Papa, what makes your eyes roll 
so?’ and, with a convulsive stretch, he said to his wife, ‘My 
darling, I am dying!’ Not unused to spasms of illness, she an- 
swered, ‘Don’t, dear—don’t frighten me so!’ ‘I, tell you,’ he re- 
pees, with emphasis, ‘Iam dying!’ She started to get restoratives ; 

e said, ‘No, no.” She rushed to the window, calling for servants, 
‘A doctor! a doctor!’ and turning, saw his face distorted and his 
hands clenched. His only words were, ‘No, no—let me die in 

eace |!’ when his face recovered a smiling expression, his limbs re- 
axed, and he breathed but two or three times again. The shrieks 
of his wife and child alarmed the house and the neighborhood, but 
all efforts at resuscitation failed. From fullness of life to torpid 
death the interval was scarcely five minutes. Judge Larue was a 
native of New Jersey. He came out to New Orleans about twenty- 
two or three years ago, and was engaged for some time as tutor in a 
family. He worked, at one time, as a printer, and early connected 
himself with the press in an editorial capacity. 


ARMY. 
MovEMENTS or TRoors.—A detachment of 174 recruits left New 
Orleans barracks, last week, for Fort Myers, Fla., to join the 5th 
Regiment of Infantry, now under orders for active service in that 
State. The following named officers are assigned to duty with the 
detachment: Capt. Brevet Major N. B. Rossell, commanding; Act. 
Assist. Surgeon A. B. Clements, Med. Dept.; First Lieut. W. W. 
Burns, A. A. C.S. and A. A.Q.M. First Company—Capt. Brevet 
Major 8. H. Fowler, First Lieutenant W. N. Lewis, 5th Infantry. 
Second Company—Captain J. C. Robinson; Second Lieutenant J. 
F. Retter, 5th Infantry. Third Company—First Lieutenant W. W. 
Burns; Second Lieutenant 8. Archer, 5th Infantry. Col. Gustavus 
Loomis of the 5th Infantry accompanies the troops. 





NAVY. 
Tue frigate Savannah was to sail from Rio Janeiro Oct. 14th, for 
New York. Officers and crew all well. 





FINANCIAL. 

THe Stock market is moderately active, and prices show some im- 
provement. The Western shares are in good demand and have 
generally advanced. The usual buying for the dividends is going 
on, and will probably centinue during the next three or four weeks. 
The operators for a fall are not free sellers on time, and the bulls 
feel confident of a further rise, unless there comes some unex- 
pected and unfavorable change in the money market. The cul- 
culations of the bears are mainly based upon unfavorable financial 
news from Europe, which will induce a renewal of large specie 
shipments from this side. Such may possibly be the result, but 
there is a very large party in the street and outside of it that con- 
sider the course of our own money market as settled, for the next 
sixty or ninety days at least, whatever may be the advices from the 
other side. The figures of the forthcoming report of the Erie 
Railroad appear to be well understood in the street. It is generally 
supposed that the earnings of the year have been nearly all ab- 
sorbed in the sinking fund, new construction, increase of fuel and 
maturity and loans, to the Long Dock, propeller companies, &c., 
all of which are legitimate assets, but presently unavailable for 
We see no reason, however, why a small cash dividend 
should not be made in April next, as has been anticipated, and 
unless the business of the next six months should disappoint every 
one. 

Ihe Money market continues easy, as it naturally must under 
the continued expansion of the banks. The inquiry, however, is 
active, especially in stock circles. The demand for first class paper 
is large, and the discount houses have but small stocks. The rates 
are 8 a9 per cent. for favorite signatures, at which the demand is 
greater than the supply. 

The expansion of bank loans continues, as is shown by the week- 
ly report annexed, while the specie reserve, unfortified by the Cali- 
fornia receipts, which only arrived on Saturday, show a falling off 
of $860,000, which is about the amount anticipated. The average 


is $12,110,834, but the banks probably have $14,000,000, including | 


| them throughout—that we were tempted to believe that Gulliver must have 


the California receipts: This is a larger amount than the banks 
have held since August 2, at which period the loans were over $112,- 
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000,000. The deposits show a nominal decrease of $2,900,000 ; but | 


allowing for the decreased exchanges, there is an actual increase of 
about $1,500,000 for this week. 
week, are as follows: 





Loans & Dis. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
Nov. 22 - $104,504,919 12,971,863 8,818,823 91,404,510 
Nov. 29 - 105,536,476 12,110,384 8,610,256 88,524,264 
Increase - $1,031 ,557 $2,880,246 
Decrease $861,034 $208,067 


The loans now show an increase of $3,000,000 from the lowest 
point touched during the late contraction, and the specie reserve 
about $3,500,000. 

———— v = = 
MUSIC. 
ItaLIan Opera, FourtTeextH street.—First Nigut or In 
TrRaviata.—Verdi’s new opera was produced at the Academy of Music on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 34. The plot of the opera is as follows: 

The first act commences with a gay party in the house of Violetta (the 
heroine,) a young and beautiful creature, thrown by circumstances, and the 
loss of her parents in childhood, into a course of voluptaous living. She is 
surrounded by a circle of gay and thoughtless beings like herself, who devote 
their lives to pleasure. Among the throng who crowd to her shrine is Alfred 
Germont, a young man who becomes seriously enamored with Violetta. Touched 
by the sincerity of his passion, she yields to its influence, a new and pure love 
springs up in her heart, and for the first time she becomes conscious of the 
misery of her position- and the hollowness of the pleasures in which she has 
basked. In the second act, we discover her living in seclusion with her lover, 
in a country-house near Paris, three months after the events narrated in the 
preceding act. Alfred accidentally discovers that Violetta has been secretly 
selling her houses and property in Paris, in order to maintain this establish- 
ment; and, revolting at the idea of being a dependent on her bounty, he 
leaves hurriedly for Paris to redeem his honor from this disgrace. During 
his absence, his father, who has discovered his retreat, arrives, and repre 
senting to Violetta that his son’s connection with her is not only lower- 
ing him in the opinion of the world, but will be ruinous to his family, 
inasmuch as his sister was betrothed to a wealthy noble, who had, however, 
delared his intention of renouncing her unless Alfred would give up Violetta, the 
generous girl resolves to sacrifice her affections and happiness for her lover’s 
sake, and returns alone to Paris, whither Alfred, overwhelmed with despair 
when he discovers her flight, follows her. We are then transported to a saloon 
in the hotel of Flora, one of Violetta’s former friends, during a festival given 
by the fair mistress of the mansion. There Alfred again meets Violetta, now 
under the protection of the Baron Daphoul, and being unaware of the generous 
motive which made her desert him, he overwhelms her with reproaches, and 
flings the miniature she had given him at her feet, in the presence of the com 
pany. Degraded and heart-broken, the unfortunate Violetta returns home to 
die, and in the last act we find the sad romance of her life drawing to its close. 
Alfred, too late, learns the truth and discovers the sacrifice she has made to 
secure his happiness. Penetrated with grief and shame, he hastens, with his 
father, to comsbort and console her, and to offer his hand and name in repara- 
tion of the wrong he has done her; but too late. The fragile flower, broken on 
its stem, can never more raise its beauteous head, &e., &. 

The plot does not vary in any way from the drama called “‘ Camille,’’ as 
played at Miss Laura Keene’s Varieties, except that the drama ends happily, 
the last act presenting the same scene as the first, with Camille awaking from 
from a terrible dream of disgrace and death to life and honorable happiness. 
The last act of the opera is the most painful scene we ever witnessed, and the im- 
pression was one of such oppressive sadness, that despite the fine singing and 
some charming music, none felt joyous enough toapplaud. Weare unwilling to 
give a positive opinion on the worth of the music, on asingle hearing, but weare 
prepared tosay that it is certainly the weakest of all Verdi’s operas. There 
are sepatate pieces of considerable beauty and of a character to win great 
popularity with the public. The finale to the third act (as played here) affords 
one of Verdi’s peculiarly massive and startling effects, and {s really grand in 
ite intensity. The has drawn largely from his former compositions, 
and most of the musi¢ wears a sort of second-hand air, and he has borrowed 
much from Meyerbeer, without improving upon the original. The first two 
acta, with one or two noteworthy exceptions, ere very slip-shod in their wri- 
ting, and seem to have been composed in s hurry, too great for alteration or 





The figures, as compared with last | 
| Rather shorten the programme half an hour than wast 
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correction. Still, through the entire work there are unmistakable evidences 
of that genius which has made the name of Verdi famous throughout the 
civilized world. As tothe American popularity of ‘‘La Traviata,” two or 
three performances will decide. Woe are inclined to believe that the decision 
will be in its favor. 

The performance was most excellent, both on the stage and in the orchestra 
Madame La Grange was honored by a determined encore, and the principal 
characters were several times called before the curtain. The opera was put 
on the stage with great care and expense. 

New Yor« Putuarmonic Sociery’s Concerts.—The first concert of the Fit- 
teenth season of this excellent Society was given at the Academy of Music on 
Saturday evening, Nov. The growth of the Society may be estimated by 
the concert halls it has successively occupied. It commenced its public per 
formances in the Apollo Saloon, but, growing larger and stronger, it migrated 
to Niblo’s Saloon. This place it speedily outgrew and took refuge in Niblo’s 
spacious Garden. Last year, however, Niblo’s Garden was found too small, 
and the present season finds it located in the largest public place of amusement 
in the city. Every seat was occupied, many dollar-and-a-half visitors being 
compelled to take refuge in the huge amphitheatre. Where the next move 
will be, unless the Directors cover in Madison Square, we cannot imagine. The 
programme of the concert was as follows: 

Part I.—Grand Symphony, No. 5, in C Minor, Op. 67, L. v. Beethoven.— 
Ist. Allegro con brio. 2d. Andante con moto. 3d. Alisgro. 4tlw Allegro- 
Presto. Aria, from the Opera ‘Don Giovanni,’’ (Ah! mio bene,) Mozart 
Madame LaGrange. Fantasia for the Violin, on the Air ‘‘ The Praise of Tears, 
by F. Schubert,’”’ F. David. Mr. William Doehler. 

“Part IT.—Overture—‘‘ Medea”’ in F Minor, L. Cherubini. Solo for the Piano. 
a. ‘* Etude D’Arpéges,’’ from Op. 10, F. Chopin. b. Rondo, in E flat, C. M, Y. 
Weber. c. La Cavalcade, “Etude de Bravura,’’ R. Goldbeck. Mr. Robert 
Goldbeck (bis first appearance). Concert Variations, Rode. Madame La- 
Grange. Scotch Overture—‘ In the Highlands,’’ in D, Op. 7, N W. Gade. 

Conductor—Mr. Theodore Eisfeld. 

The fifth symphony of Beethoven is so well known to aii musical people 
that a description of it, or a discussion upon its merits and its beauties, would 
Its fame is world-wide, and its matchless beau 


224. 


be unnecessary at this time. 
ties will endure as long as music prevails among nations, and in despite of 
the music of the Future. The performance was in every way creditable to the 
society; indeed, taking it as a whole, it was the best orchestral performance 
given by the society since its formation. The fine orchestra under the able 
direction of Mr. Eisfeld, never displayed more delicacy, while in precision, 
emphasis, and rigid attention to the chiara-oscura, it surpassed all its previous 
efforts. It was a great success, and was greeted with the most flattering 
and hearty applause. The ‘‘ Medea’’ overture, by Cherubini, is not a start 
ling composition, although it is marvellously well composed; it is one of thoas 
works at which it is hard to cavil when we hear it, but having heard it, we 
care not ever to hear again. The ‘‘Scoteh Overture,’’ by Gade, is even less 
interesting than the ‘‘ Medea,’”’ and has not even the merit of good compost- 
tion. Gade is deeply imbued with the spirit of the old Norsemen; the winds 
roar to him from out the gorges of the su len cliffs; the dashing waves come to 
him with their surging music; the lone sea birds—Mother Carey’s chickens 
ani all—shriek out their discordant, solitary notes, for his peculiarly wrapt 
contemplation. These are the elements of his tone-pictures, and, as he bas 
thought of them in calm and in storm, so he generally begins by a long series 
of wailings tortured into every shape of melancholy agony, and ends in a 
As Gade deals so largely with the “‘Scotch’’ element, we are 





general row. 
a little surprised, and somewhat hurt, that he should have so entirely ignored 
inality is the feverish yearning of the 
modern school; Gade might have gained the honor of adding another instru 
ment to the orchestral list, and thus have stamped himself as a bold and 
What a rich and unoccupied field for an imaginative mind. 
, a disconsolate Highlander seated 
turbulent sea, breathing the exqul 
ugh the dulect tones of 
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site thoughts of his saddened and sensitive soul thr 
the musical bagpipes! The the curlew, the 
(who knows?) the canvass-back, 


eamew, Jbatross, and perchance 


from the barren ; or the ocean’s breast, 
give answer to his plaints, while the huge leviathan, or the elegant porpoise, 
, over which Thor and Odin, and 
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vulgarly called sea-hog, fill up the sketc 
a host of antiquities, shake their spears and their (perhaps) gory locks and 
Here is a suggestive subject worthy to be grappled 
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As an orchestral concert, as far as regards the performance, we acknowledge 
the first concert of the fifteenth season a great success. Mr. Eisfeld, who re 
sumed his baton on this occasion, was well received by the public and fulfilled 
hia duties ably. 

Eisreip’s CLAssicaL QuUARTETTE Sormess.—These pleasant soirees commencid 
on Tuesday evening, November 25, at Dodworth’s Academy. The programme, 
Quartet (C major No. 6,) Mozart 


which follows, was most interesting: 1 


| Messrs. Noll, Reyer, Bergner, and Theo. Eisfeld; 2. ‘* Zuleik,”’ song, Mendels 


| sohn, 


| 





Miss Maria S. Brainerd; 3. Grand Trio, (B flat No. 1,) F. Schubert, 
Messrs. Richard Hoffman, J. Noll, and F. Bergner; 4. ‘‘ The Streamlet,”’ song, 
(with violin obligato,) Kalliwoda, Miss Maria S. Brainerd and Mr. J. Noll; 6 
Quartet, (F major Op. 18,) Beethoven 

The first movement of Mozart’s Quartette was marred by the instruments 
not being in perfect tune. The humidity of the atmosphere must take the 
blame of that. The second movement was so exquisitely played that we un 
hesitatingly pronounce it the most perfect quartette playing we have heard 
in public in this city. Both the quartettes were played ia admirable style, 
with marked precision, erophasis and expression, and altogether superi: r to 
any of the previous efforts of these excellent artists. The trio, which, by the 
by, is no favorite with us, was played in Richard Hoffman’s best style, which, 
to those who know how he plays, is compliment sufficient. He did ample 
credii to every thought of the composer, and won for himself the honor of a 
recall, when he played in the most tasteful, graceful and brilliant manner, a 
sparkling effusion from the pen of Henry Littolf. Our friend Noll’s trio play 
ing we never liked. He plays too loud, and even seems to run riot, as though 
he were performing an individual fantasie. We have before remarked this 
fault. Miss M. Brainerd, the vocalist of the night, with her charming voice 
sang very plesantly the two songs above mentioned. This soiree was, altoge 
ther, very delightful and satisfactory. 





SiersmonpD THALBERG’s ConceRTs.—-Thalberg, the pianist sans reproche, 
has now given eleven concerts in New York, and the excitement to 
hear him is actually on the increase. The circle of his repu 


tation is spreading all over the city, so much so that the question is now 
in every society—‘‘ Have you heard Thalberg?’’ A success so general and so 
lasting is quite unusual; it has fallen to the lot of but few performers to excite 
an enthusiasm so great and so lasting as that with which Thalberg has 
inspired our people. Paganini is, perhaps, the sole great exception: but then 
he was a genius of a thousand years; the world had never seen his equal, but 
the instrument through which he spoke had a tone when touched by his weird 
fingers, that thrilled the popular heart, which in madness bowed down and 
worshipped the magician. Thalberg has a more difficult task to enchain the 
popular mind, for the piano has but little heart-sympathy of tone, but by the 
force of his perfect art and his admirable intelligence he bas overcome all 
obstacles and achieved a popular triumph. We shall not comment upon his 
recent performances, as we purpose to speak of his success elsewhere, and 
must devote some s ace to consider the merits of the new arrival, Madme 

Elena d’Angri. This new aitraction presents to usa splendid figure, an intel 

ligently expressive face, a superb voice, an irreproachable style and a power of 
execution unsurpassed by any artist who has yet visited us, In dramatic 
expression, with the sole exception of Grisi, we have never had her equal. Her 
voice is not, perhaps, quite so oily, so unctuous as Alboni’s, but it is charming 
grand in its quantity. Her style is large and her 
method in the best school, that great and swaying 
power of electrifying and subduing her hearers. Her success bas been 
triumphant; she was at once recognized as an artist of the first class, 
and must be acknowledged as a particular and brilliant attraction. She has 
gained.the public ear, and the impression which she made on ber first appear- 
ance has been fully confirmed and even heightened by her subsequent perfor- 
mances. We congratulate M. Thalberg in securing this admirable addition to 
his splendid concerts, and Mr. Uliman upon the prospect which Madame 
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D’Angri’s success opens to him. We give below a notice of Thalberg, from a | (cP We have received a letter from Mr. W. Stuart, Manager of 


Philadelphia paper, which will show how Thalberg hit them there : 
‘There has never been a larger audience in Concert Hall than that of last 


| 


Wallack’s Theatre, endeavoring to qualify or “‘justify” the em- 


evening, aud never one that united so much of the intelligence and taste of | ployes of his establishment in their coarse and brutal treatment of 


Philadelphia. Every one with a piano talent or a piano ambition was there, 
from the mi<s who ha’ labored over the simplest one of Thalberg’s specimens 
of ‘ L’art du chant appliqué au piano,’ to the accomplished amateur or pro- 
fessor who, having mastered all the mechanical difficulties of the ‘ Moise’ or 
the ‘ Sonnambula’ fantasies, was eager to see and to hear how the great master 
himsel’ would perform them. The reception given to Mr. Thalberg was un- 
wontedly ardent for Philadelphia, his very coolness and modest ease of manner 
seeming rather to stimulate the audience to renewed outbursts of applause, 
even before he had touched a key. His first piece was his magnificent arrange- 
ment of themes from ‘ La Sonnambula,’ and it would be folly to attempt to- 
describe in words the wonderfully beautiful style in which it was executed. Af- 
terwards he gave his ‘ Massaniello’ piece, and for an encore an exquisite arrange- 
ment of the serenade from ‘ Don Pasquale.’ Then his etude in A, and for an en- 
core, the superb arrangement of the prayer from ‘ Moise.’ The concluding piece 
was his variations on the barcarole from ‘L’Elisir d’Amore.’ Each of these 
was rapturuusly received by the audience, who called out the great artist re- 
peatedly during the performance. The distinguishing qualities of Thalberg, as 
compared with other pianists, are his total freedom from affectation and exag~ 
geration, his extreme delicacy of touch, his perfect clearness of fingering, and 
&@ marvellous control over each separate finger, so that one may be playing 
forte, while another is playing mezzo forte, and the rest in different shades, 
down to pianis‘imo. Thus the thumb of the left hand often sustains a melody 
loud an‘ distinct, while the fingers of the same hand play an extremely delicate 
ascompaniment, and the right hand is dashing through graceful arpeggios, or 
with its third and fourth fingers is making an exquisite trill, the other fingers 
being engaged in elegant variations, or perhaps in another melody. ‘There 


the gentleman whose case was very modestly stated in our last 
paper. We shall enter into no controversy with Mr. Stuart on the 
subject, nor condescend to discuss matters of fact, or the simple 
question of veracity, with the ticket-sellers and door-keepers of 
Wallack’s Theatre. 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


A GENTLEMAN who died in Botetourt county, Va., a few months ago, 
devised his entire property, estimated at $10,000, to one of his sis- 
ters. After his death, that sister destroyed his will, and divided his 
property equally between a brother and sister and herseif. A rare 
and noble exhibition of the unselfishness of a sister’s love. 


Considerable excitement has been occasioned in Detroit, by the 
discovery that a German in that city has been using horse meat in 
the manufacture of sausages. The sale of horse meat is legalized in 


| Paris, Brussels, and generally throughout Germany, the only diffi- 


seems to be a separate intelligence for each finger, but all are ruled by one | 


master intelligence. It is impossible to conceive the surprisingly beautiiul ef- 
fects produced by this rare gift of M. Thalberg’s. We have seen players who 
possessed it to a certain extent; but none that had it in such perfection as he. 
Then he excels in that he never pounds the piano, or indulges in any extrava- 
gances of action with a view to the production of a startlingeffect. Allis pure, 
egitimate, elegant. A delicate little chromatic run with the left hand, in the 
accompaniment to a melody, is often made to create more delight than the 
most imposing crash of all ten fingers of any other hands. His must be re- 
— indeed, as the very perfection of piano playing. Madame Cora de 


ilhorst, of New York, sang here for the first time, and made a delightful im- | 
oe by her fresh, pure voice, her graceful, lady-like appearance, and her | 
ad ; 


telligent m nner of singing. 
and skill as hers, and there is no reason why she may not rise to the rank of 
the first vocalists, with time and study.” 

The admirable Gottschalk gave a concert in Bridgeport last week, with bril- 
liant success. He will, we are glad to learn, commence a series of concerts in 
this city. 

THALBERG AND THE CAILDREN OF THE PuBLIC ScHooLs.—-Thalberg met 2,500 
young ladies of the Pwblic Schools at Niblo’s Saloon, on Tuesday morning, 
Dec. 2. It was the most beautiful sight we ever beheld, and must have been 
equally gratifying to the donor and the recipients of the musical banquet. 
Thalberg played as he always plays, and D’Angri sang admirably. The selec- 
tions were made to suit the young people, and the utmost pleasure seemed to 
pervade the young and beautiful audience. The invitation of M. Thalberg was 
carried into effect by the untiring exertions of Messrs. G. F. Bristow and F. H. 
Nash, to whom most of the credit of the successful result is due. They con- 


In one so young it is rare to find such talent | 


culty being to overcome the prejudices of the eaters. 


Two villains in Tallahassee, ey went into a house, and 
attempted to violate a girl aged 18. She seized a gun, shot one 
iatally, and wourded the other 


Gov. Casey has appointed Joseph P. Comeygs, Esq., of Dover, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of the Hon. John M. Clayton. 


There was a terrible gale of wind at Chicago last week. ‘The 
steeple of the new Universalist meetinz-house was blown off, and 
three new five-story buildings in progress of erection blown down. 
Several lumber yards were also badly damaged. The total loss is 
estimatea at $30,000. 


The Legislature of South Carolina met at Columbia last week. 
Gov. Adams, in his message, regards the success of the democracy 


jin the recent election as merely establishing a truce between the 


| North and the South. 


He advocates the revival of the slave trade, 
and thinks that every branch of labor should be in the hands of 
slaves. 

The Hon. Thomas H. Benton delivered his copyrighted lecture 
before the Boston Mercantile Library Association last week. His 
subject was ‘The State of the Union—its con ition and danger— 
with a view to avert the danger by showing its reality, and invoking 
attention to the remedy before it is too late.” 


The funeral of Elisha Smith, Jr., Chief Engineer of the Fire 


| Department of Boston, was atterded last week Ly the members of 


ducted the musical exercises of the children, which were highly creditable to | 


their instructions. Pleasant speeches were made, and Mr. Thalberg will long 


be remembered gratefully by our young people. 








THE DRAMA. 

Warzack’s THeatrr.—Mr. James Anderson and Miss Elsworthy, 
afier drawing crowded audiences for one week in Mr. Anderson’s romantic 
drama called “ Clouds and Sunshine,”’ appeared in a round of plays and come- 
dies, of which the following are the principal: ‘ Ingomar” on Monday evening; 
**Clouds and Sunshine’ on Tues lay; the ‘Elder Brother”? on Wednesday; 
** Ingomar ” on Thursday; ‘ Clouds and Sunshine ” on Friday, and the ‘‘ Lady 
of Lyons’ and ‘- Katherine and Petruchio’? on Saturday evening, for the 
benefit of Miss Elsworthy. The entire stock company, which is very excellent, 
supporte’ Mr. Anderson and Miss Elsworthy in these pieces. As we predicted 
the lady is becoming | great favorite; her pleasant and unaffected manner has 
won its way upon the public and converted them from strangers into friends. 
Mr. Anderson has long been a favorite, his graceful manner, pleasant voice and 
elocution ani effective style of acting, have always proved attractive to our 
eltizens. The engagement of Mr. Anderson and Miss Elsworthy may be ex- 
tended some weeks; their success, so far, has, we believe, proved highly satis- 
factorily to all parties. 

We shalbro‘rain for the present from further comment upon the conduct of 
the officials in front of this establishment, being satisfied with arousing the 
attention of the proper persons to the fact. The other cases of gross rudeness 


the city government and the entire fire depart . ent, with delega- 
tions from numerous fire companies in the adjoiningtowns, ‘The 
funeral services took place in the Pine street church. 


Fieid-Marshal Radetzki celebrated, on the 24 November, the 99th 
anniversary of his birth. History only mentions a single man who, 
at such an advanced age, comma: ded an army in the field—Dan- 
dolo, the Doge of Venice, who 95 years of age and almost blind 
when he commanded the Venetians in the great crusade, and who 
was the first to enter Constantinople at the time of the assault on it 
in 1203 

Col. Foster, local editor of the Pittsburgh Despatch, made a bet 
of his beard on the Presidential result, with a hatter in that city. 
As the Colonel had not shaved for several years, it was regarded as 
a pretty stiff wager and no small risk of moustache dignity. He 


| paid the forfeit with becoming grace, and resigned the beard. 





which we half promised to give this week, were not alluded to as mere idle | 


threats, but are facts which occurred to several of our leading editors and 
authors. So long as we hear no further complaint, we shall withhold them, 
but shall give them in all their grossness, the moment we hear of a relapse. 

Lacra Keevr’s Tmgatre.—There is no novelty to notice at this establish- 
ment, excepting that the management has been inspired with a mad cesire to 
accumulate autographs, particularly the autographs of literary men. So in- 
tense has become this longing, that means have been taken to make every 
member of the press write his name on one of a pack of cards furnished by the 
proprietor. In the language of the poet, Walt. Whitman, that great, strong, 
broad, coarse, gross, disgusting writer, this last dodge ‘beats cock- 
fighting.’ We have no doubt that it has a special meaning, but what 
that meaning is we are at a loss to imagine. It may be that the fair directress 
desired to possess the sign-manual of all those good-natured and chivalric 
writers, who waived a little of their duty to the public in overlook ng many of 
the short-comings of her establishment, because she was a woman, and seemed 
to strugzle with a brave heart for a success. If such was the idea, (and what 
else could it have been ?) it shows a delicate and grateful appreciation of favors 
voluntarily tendered, which would have been better understood had the motive 
been explained. Now that the worthy end has been obtained, the autograph 
system should be stopped. 

Mr. Wilkin’s local piece, ‘‘ Young New York,’’ has been played every night 
of the present week to large audiences. 

BrovcHam’s Bowsry TusaTre.—The special event of the present week at this 
establishment was the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Davenport. These favorite 
actors having withdrawn from a Broadway theatre, have made the Bowery glad 
by their presence. It may be well imagined that the capital acting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Davenport, combined with the talent already engaged, prove attraction 
sufficient to crowd the Bowery Theatre to its utmost capacity. They appeared 
in a charming piece called ‘‘ Charity’s Love,” which was warmly received, and 
in which they act most admirably. Mr. Brougham’s management is distin- 
guished for great activity. Every n »welty of excellence that cau be reached is 
at once offered to his patrons. Such liberal enterprise is the true 
@uccess. 

N1sL0’s Garpey.—The reappearance of our old favorite, Madame Montplai- 
sir, together with the first appearance of M. Leon Espinosa, attracted an 
overflowing audience; and the excitement of the first night has been main- 
tained by a series of crowded and brilliantaudiences. The pieces performed 
were the ballets of ‘‘ Esmeralda”’ and the comic pantomime of ‘ M. Du Topet,”” 
& most laughable trifle, composed by Jerome Ravel. Madame Montplaisir, as 
** Esmeralda,” displayed all that graceful and elegant agil ty for which she is 
# famei. Tho finished beauty of her poses, and the dashing vigor of her tours 
de force, were the themes of general comment and admiration. M. Leon 
Espinosa is the most admirable buffo dancer that we ever saw. He coems 
double jointed all over, and his features seem capable of every possible hu- 
morous distortion. 


ecret of 


In his way, he is a superb artist, and his periormances 
were received with shouts of laughter and applause 
msgrific 
cess. 

Broapway Varrerms.—During the present week the visitors of this pleasant 
little theatre have been regaled with the mysterious and romantic drama of 
of the “Phantom Ship,” in which the children play with infinite tact and 
ability. The farces are changed every evening, and in these the comic talent 
of the inimitable little George is specially displayed. The house is nighly filled 
by the best people of our city 
Bock.er’s SeRevapER3.—The present week has been a special gala opera 
time. On each evening this talented company has performed two operas 
travestie, to the delight of overflowing audiences. The operas chosen were 
‘* Trovatore’’ and “‘ Maritana,”’ both of which were admirable burlesques in 
their way. The singing is most excellent, and this, in addition to the fun, 
reveals the secret of the continued and extraordinary success of this really 
talented company 

Mrsy Terg3sa Esmoxpe.—This young lady, so favorably known to the New 
York public, will give a Dramatic Reading at the Stuyvesant Institute, on 
Moudiy evening next, December 8th. Her talents are most highly spoken of, 
ead we hope that a large audience will greet hor efforts on this cecasion. 


** Esmeralda” was 
ntly produced, and the whole performances met with decided suc 
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CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Unica, Nov. 24, 1856. 

To Tae Cuess Epitor : Permit one who has made the Theory of Che:s the sub- 
ject of thought and investigation, to take exception to several statements 
contained in the ‘‘ Counsel to Chess Players,’’ which appeared in Frank 
Leslie's Newspaper of the 22d inst. In advancing the following views, it must 
be premised that they are not brought forward with the inconsiderate zeal 
of an enthusiast, but from a conviction of their truth; and thinking that the 
propositions quoted have not received as much consideration as the Chess 
editor would bestow on a chess combination. 

With respect to the declaration that ‘‘ Chess is not a standard for measuring 
the abilities of your acquaintance,”’ it seems to me that it may be refuted 
by regarding the fact that the science demands the most powerful exertion 
of which they are capable, of the faculties of calculation, judgment, pene- 
tration, ingenuity, &c., together with the most profound analysis and inves 
tigation; and that, afier a person has obtained a thorough mastery of the 
elements of the game, with some practice, there is not a single impediment 
to his exercising his mental powers to their utmost limit. Tiese facts, in my 
es imation, completely justify the conclusi n, after allowing—in comparing 
one player with another—for the results which superiority, acquired from 
books, in the Openings and Endings of games, may occasion, with oversights, 
&c., &c., that Chess is a perfect test of the mind; in which opinion I agree with 
all, as far as 1 know, who have expre«sed any opinion on the subjéct. 

The foregoing considerations disprove the statement, in the article in question 
that ‘* Chess is simply a recreation, and is only to be used and regarijed as 
such,’’ for, since it must be admitted that exercise streng( hens the faculties, 
it also must be admitted that Chess, exercising greatly, must also greatly 
improve the mind: so that, delightful and valuable as it is as a recreation 
it is still more valuable as a cause of increase of the intellectual powers. I 
am yours, very respectfully, 8. C. W. 

We give our readers the benefit of our correspondent’s views, with the simple 
remark that they altogether fail to convince us. Our only reply would be to 
iterate the paragraph that has called forth this rejoinder—to which we will 
add that *‘S. C. W.’’ will, we apprehend, find few to agree with him in |.is 
novel idea that ‘ Chess is a perfect test of the mind.’’ Many men of the 
greatest mental power have utterly failed to attain great strength at the 
game, while, on the other hand, very many first-rate chess players are quite 
deficient in all other knowledge. Still, as our readers know, we by no means 
undervalue the advantages of Chess. 

W. D.—Upon the first move of a pawn, it has the power of playing two squares; 
but if, in so doing, it pass an adverse pawn, the latter has the power oi 
taking it. The mode of taking in such a case is to place the taking pawn on 
the square which the captured pawn would have occupied had it moved only 
one square. 

W. H.—In giving the odds of the R, the Q R is generally given in preference to 
the K R, as the King can generally castle with most advantage on his own 
side. 

F. R —The problem, although possessing merit, is not sufficiently difficult for 
publication. Nil desperandum. 








PROBLEM LIII.—La Promrnape.—By N. Maracuz, Esq.— 
Respectfully dedicated to E. B. Cook, Esq., of Hoboken.—White 
to play and checkmate with a pawn in six moves. 
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CHESS IN GERMANY. 
Game LITl.—Evans’ Gamprr.—A smart afiir between Messrs. Drrrrsya and 


Mayer. 

WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 

M. D. M. M. M. D. M. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 QRto K sq Castles 
2KKttoK BS QKtioQB3 17 K BtoQ3 QtoK BS 
SKBtoQB4 KBtoQB4 18 QRtoK4 QtoQ7 
4PtoQKt4 K B takes Kt P 19 QRtoKS(b) KKttoK BS 
6 PtoQB3 KBtoQR4 20 QBtohissq. Qtakes Kt 
6 PtoQ4 P takes P 21 K B takes Kk Kt Qto her 5 
7 Castles P takes P 22 KBiks KRP(ch)K takes B 
8 QtoherKt3 QtoK B38 23 Q to QB 2nd(ch)K to Kt sq 
9PtoK5 QtoK Kt3 24 QRtoK4(c) QtoQ4 
10 Q Kt takes P K BtoQ Kt3 25 Kt to K Kt 6 (d)K Rto K eq 
11 QBtoQR3 QKttoQR4 26 QRto K B4 (e)Kt toQB3 
12 QtoQKt4 PtoQBé 27 BtoQ Kt2 KBtoQB2 
138 QtoQR4 K KttoK2 28 QtoQB3 PtoK 4(f) 
14 P to K 6 (a K BP takes P 29 QtoKR3 P takes R 
165 KKttoKk 6th QtoK B4 80 Q to K R8 (ch) 


And mates in two more moves. 
NOTES TO GAME LOI 
a) Well conceived, and leading to some | leasing combinations, 

fs Threatening to win the Queen if she takes the Kt. 

c) Qto K Kt 6, followed by Kt to K Kt 4, would have been much more 
troublesome to black, we apprehend. 

(a) Few players could have resisted the temptation of playing K RtoQsq 
to win the Queen. Had white so played, the answer would have been P to QB5; 
and, on the Queen being captured, R takes K BP, & ; : 

(e) Intending to win the Queen by R to B 8 (ch,) and Kt to K 7 (ch,) &e. 

(f) A grave error. By playing Kt to Q 6 he must have won, instead o 
losing the game az he now does. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 

Consultation Game at the St. George’s Chess Club, plaved by Mr. Stavwrow 
and Mr. CunsinGHaM, against Mr. Lowsxtal and one of the leading players of 
the Club 

Scotcs Gampir. 








WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK 

S. & Ally. L. & Ally. S. & Ally. L. & Ally. 
1PtoKk4 Ptok4 21 KRtoKB2 Castles 
2KKttoKB3 QKttoQB3 22K RtoQ2 QRtoQ2 
8 PtoQ4 P takes P £8 QtoQB3 K Rio Qsq 
4K BtoQB4 KBtoQB4 24 Btok2 PtoK BS 
5 Castles PtoQ3 25 PioK RS KttoK 2 
6PtoQB3 P to Q6 26 Rirom KeqtoQsqKt to Q B eq 
7PtoQKt4 KBtoQKt3 27 R takes kh RtakesR 
8PtoQR4 PtoQR4 £8 Rtakes R Btakes R 
9PtoQKtS QKttoKk4 29 Qtoher3 Kt10Q3 
10 Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 80 Kt to Q2 BtoK 3 
11 QtoQKt3 QtoK B3 S51 KioR2 K to B eq 
12 KBtksQP (a) QBtoK8 82 PtoK Kt4 KtoK2 
18 QtoQB2(b) KKttoK2 83 QtoQBs QtoQ kts 
14 KttoQ2 Kt io K Kt 3 84 QtoQDB2 3 
16 KttoK B3 PtoKRS $5 Kt to Q Kt OB4 
16 QBtoK3 B takes B £6 KtteoQB3 QOKt6 
17 P takes B toK 2 87 Q takes Q 
18 QRtoK sq QtoQB4 (c) £8 K to Kt2 
19 K to R sq QRto Q*q S9KtoK B2 
20 PtoQBé P to Q Kt 3 (d) 40 K to K sq QBP 


And the game, aficr a few more move-, was won by black. 
NOTES TO PRECEDING Gad 
(a) The opening—nay, the game 
astonishing apathy and presents no on¢ 
end. 
times. 
(b) A very little conzideration would have shown that P te Q B 4 was better 
| than this. 
(c) Threatening to move Kt to EK B 5. 
(d) They would hive played imprudently in taking ‘1 ¢ Dishoy 
20 4 





3 play by white with 
of interest I erinning to 
We publish it merely to show that the best players are very remiss, at 








For lastance: 


I B 
B takes QBP 


=1 Q takes R 
22 Qio QB3 &e. 
ANOTHER DASHING £KIRMi:H, !LAYFD BY COUNT VITZHUM 
AND MR. FALKBEER. 
Soorca GamMurt 


BLACK. WHITE. BLACK writs 
Count V. Mr. F. Count V. M. FP. 
1PtoKk4 PtoKk4 13 QBiakes Kt P takes B 
2KKttoKB3 QKttoQB3 14 QKttoQ2 Q Bia K Et 
3 PtoQ4 P takes P 16 Kt takes B OtoKk 2 
4K BtoQB4 KBtoQB4 16 Q take: P Casil n Q «ide 
56 KKttoKtS KKttoKR3 17 BtoQs KttoK4 
6 QtoK RS QtoK2 18 Kt takes Et ( ke t 
7KKttoKB3 K Bchecks 19 QRto QKtsq BioQKkt3 
SPtoQBs P takes P 20 QtoK R&(eu) i » Kt ag 
9 Castles PtoQ3 21 PtoQR4 I ond 
10 P takes P KBtoQB4 MWQRwWQKtS QtwKBS 
1 QBtoK KtS QBtoK Kt5 23 K to Req Qitoh Kt aq (a) 


12 QtoKR4 QtoQ2 24 R takes LB 
And white cannot save the game (0.) 
NOTES TO PRECEDING GAME. 
(a) A fatal oversight. 
(b) Because, on his taking the Rook, there follows Q to Q 7, &o. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LZ. 


WIiTr. BLACK. 
1 Q to B 3 (ch) 1 K takes Q (best) 
2 Kt to kt sq (ch) 2 K moves 
3 Kt to B 2 (ch 3 K moves 
4 KttoBs ten} 4 KE moves 
6 KttoQ4. Mate. 





SEAL HUNTING IN GREENLAND. 


Frew quadrupeds are more extensively diffused, in the different 


species, than the seals. They in general seem to prefer cold cli- 
mates, but there is scarcely any sea cn the shores of which they are 
not found. The appearance of the common seal is quite familiar 


on the northern and western shores of Scotland. Though properly 
a marine animal, the seal is found in fresh-water lakes, as these of 
Baikal, Ladoga, and Onega; but in such situations it is of an unu- 
sually small size, but so fat as to appear almost a shapeless mass. 
Seals, indeed, become in general very fat. Their oil, as well as 
their skins, are important objects of commerce. The oil is 
pure, and adapted to all the purposes for which whale oil is used; 
and the skins are extensively employed by trunk-makers, saddlers 
hatters, and others. Expeditions are fitted out from Europe and 
the United Stetes for the sole purpose of catching seals. The 
Americans, in particular, annually visit the South Seas in search of 
these quadrupeds. A ‘‘sealing’’ voyage, with them, sometimes 
lasts three or more years, and the crews are exposed to very great 
hardships: they are often left in detachments upon small desert 
islands for months, for the purpose of hunting the animals to greater 
advantage; and years have sometimes elapsed before they have 
been able to obtain a release. 

The seals are still more important to the natives of the barbarous 
countries on whose shores they are most abundantly found than to 
Europeans. The following account of the uses of the animal to 
the Aleutian Islanders, from Langsdorff’s Voyage round the World, 
is very generally applicable in such circumstances: ‘The animal 
forms such an essential article to the subsistence of the Aleutians 
in a variety of ways, that it may be truly said they would not know 
how to live, without it. Of its skin they make clothes, carpets, 
thongs, shoes, and many household utensils; nay, their canoes are 
made of a wooden skeleton, with the skin of the sea-dog (the com- 
mon seal) stretched over it. The flesh is eaten, and of the fat an 
oil is made, which, besides being used as an article of nourishment, 
serves to warm and light their huts. The csaphagus is used for 
making breeches and boots, and the large blown-up paunch serves 
as a vessel for storing up liquors of all kinds. Of the «ntrails are 
made garments to defend them against rain, and they also serve 
instead of glass to admit light into their habitations: the bristles of 
the beard are used, like ostrich feathers in Europe, as ornaments 
for the head; thereis, consequently, no part of the animal that is 
not turned to some use.” 
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The hunting of seals is consequently prosecuted with great eager- 
ness, and in various modes, by the Greenlanders, Finlanders, and 
others. The mode generally used by the former people is exhibited 
in our engraving. ‘The Kamtschatkadales connect strong ideas of 
honor and glory with the hunting of the Maned sea]. In the 
of a single animal they will expose themselves to the greate 
gers, wandering over the waves for days together without any other 





= than precarious glimpses of the sun and moon; and he who 
ilis the greatest number, either by blows of a long stick or with 
poisoned arrows, is regarded as the most heroic. A» the advetu- 


rous sportsmen deem it disgraceful to Jeave any part of their game 
behind them, they sometimes overload their limber and crazy boats, 
and, disdaining to save their lives by relinquishing any portion of 
their highly-prized acquisitions, proudly perish with them in the 
waves. 
























































































































































M. PAUL DELAROCHE. <"™ 


M. Paut Derarocnuz, the eminent French 
painter, whose pencil has been for thirty years 
prolific of masterpieces, died in Paris recently, 
aged fifty-nine. The loss to art is a serious 
one, as many works which might have de- 
lighted posterity are thus scattered to the 
world of freams; and many a masterly sketch, 
which only required his indefatigable industry 
to assume the form of a nobler and complete 
masterpiece, must lurk in the connoisseur’s 
portfolio. In truth, he is one of the few men 
of his day whose powers remained not only un- 
impaited, but which seemed to mellow and 
ripen with age. Of his last production, en- 
titled the “ Lost Banquet of the Girondists,” 
rumor, of which the faint echoes have reached 
here, spoke in no measured terms of praise; 
and it would almost seem as if some instinctive 
foreboding of its being his ultimate effort had 
led him to depict the anguish of parting 
friends. 

He was accustomed to point to that peculiar 
droop over the eyelid, so noticeable in his own 
eyeenene, as a mark of a melancholy tem- 
perament. This tendency is conspicuous in 
the selection of the painter’s principal subjects. 
He was fond of drawing upon the misfortunes 
of fallen greatness as a source of inspiration, 
and of thus pointing the moral of historical 
tales. Amongst his earlier productions was 
one representing Joan of Arc, the Maid of 
Orleans, stretched on her prison pallet, cross- 
examined by a somewhat truculent-looking 
Cardinal of Winchester. In the same category 
of immured youth may be placed the picture of 
the young Princes in the Tower, known as the 
“Children of Edward.” The texture of this 
picture is not ‘ess admirable than the pathos 
which the artist has thrown into the expression 
of the boys’ faces. The success of this picture 
was only surpassed by that of another martyr 
of the Tower, ‘Lady Jane Grey,” who is 
painted just before her execution. M. Dela- 
roche may, in fact, pair off with Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, who has striven to make the Tower 
of London his own. Unlike the romance- 
writer, however, M. Delaroche has not limited 
himself to one period; and his most successful 
efforts are those illustrative of the revolutionary 
drama, which his friend and fellow-member of 
the Institute, M. Guizot, so ably penned. The 
ae costume of that period, whether 
of Roundhead or Cavalier, he has caught with 
singular felicity. His ig a sort of pictorial 
resumé of the period, diane from the 
first act of what Clarendon has christened the 
Rebellion—that is, ‘Strafford being led to 
4 Execution,’’ to what is nigh its last, ‘‘ Charles 

I. in the Banqueting Room at Whitehall,” 
scoffed at by the Ironsides, who have van- 
quished him. These two pictures are the orna- 
ments of one of our richest private collections ; 
but we are unaware whether the same is the 
case with a charming little cabinet picture 
representing Queen Henrietta-Maria hiding 
under a hedge, whilst the parliamentary army 
is seen defiling by a side-road in the distance. 
This was, however, only executed by a favorite 
pupil from an original sketch of the master. 

t has been maintained by some that the 
painter’s forte lay in his minor works—such as 
the ‘‘ Assassination of the Duke de Guise,” 
the “Richelieu in a Barge on the Rhone, 
towing De Thou and Cin “Mars,” and the “‘ Cardinal Mazarin play- 
ing at Lansquenet in Bed.” These three pictures would alone suffice 

. to make any man’s claims to fame paramount. 

M. Delaroche was fortunate in finding an engraver of kindred 
talents to his own in M. Henriquel Dupont, who has rendered with 
rare skill the spirit of the artist, as well as the general truth of as- 
jae to which other ee a ag limit themselves. The 

atest triumph of this gentleman’s burin we all know, from its con- 
Pay appearance in the print-sellers’ windows, being amongst 
the lengthiest compositions ever engraved—we allude, of course, to 
the tripartite engraving of the Hemicycle des Beaux Arts, consisting 
of one central portion, where the genius of the Periclean age, per- 
sonated by Phidias, Apelles and Ictinus, sits enthroned, attended by 
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restorer and the talent of the artist, who for= 
tunately survived long enough to repair some 
dozen or more figures that were completely 
obliterated. The shock, however, and the 
fatigue attending the task of restoration, must 
have exercised anything but a beneficial effect 
upon a frame already worn somewhat by inces- 
sant toil. Well do we, as might all stray visitors 
to the Palais des Beaux Arts, recollect the ap- 
pearance of this, one of its most esteemed 
professors, as he chatted in one of its inner 
courts to his father-in-law, Horace Vernet, 
and whiffed his favorite cigarette, by which 
practice his forefinger and thumb were burned 
to a bistre color. He used to saunter there 
dressed in the somewhat quaint, but doubtless 
comfortable, garb which he wore in his atelier, 
consisting of a little grey cut-away jacket, loose 
and baggy calico trowsers, falling, Turkish 
fashion, upon amber-colored papooshes. The 
mention of the little grey coat reminds us of 
the partial likeness of him who wore it to 
Napoleon Bonaparte; the lock of hair ostenta- 
tiously curling in front, aiding somewhat the 
illusion. 


It is difficult, indeed, to realize the sensation 
attending the eclipse of such powers as those 
which belonged to M. Delaroche. -These were 
felt and appreciated by French society not only 
in the works which emanated from his studio, 
but by his scholarly acquirements, by his mas- 
tery over a wide field of art, which made him 
be considered a sort of oracle, and, let us add, 
by a caustic wit, which is the leaven of the 
Parisian salons: his presence was felt to be a 
veritable power, and its withdrawal leaves a 
gap not easily to bé filled. Frem the tyro in 
art, who used to frequent his students’ atelier, 
to the King, when there was a King, one and 
all loved to do him honor. Of late years the 
painter of the “Death of Queen Elizabeth,” 
which, by-the-bye, will be numbered amongst 
his masterpieces, had retired from public ex- 
hibitions, scared by the ignorant vituperation 
of critics (as poor Turner was in his latter 
days). The loss was felt by the public, who 
missed his name chiefly last year in the Great 
Exhibition. That public’ now looks forward to 
the hope that the painter’s mantle has fallen 
on the shoulders of one of his sons, who has, it 
is said, taken up the Fine Arts as a profession, 
with every prospect of success, 

The funeral of Delaroche, which took place 
on November 6th, was attended by the most 
distinguished celebrities of France. In the 
cortegé were to be seen MM. Thiers and Ville- 
main, of the French Academy, and MM. Ingres, 
Ambroise Thomas, Hector Berlioz, Henrique 
Dupont, Dumont, Foster, Picot, Caristie, 
Lefuel, Lebas, Leon Coigniet, Alaux, Eugene 
Delacroix, etc. A great number of literary 
men and artists of every denomination also 
followed. The chief mourners were M. Horace 
Vernet, father-in-law of the deceased, and the 
two young sons of the latter. Military honors 
were paid to the deceased, as officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor, by a battalion of the National 
Guard. After the religious ceremony, the body 
was conveyed to the Cemetery of Montmartre, 
and deposited in the family vault. M. Halévy 
— —_— ’ — delivered an address over the tomb, in which, 
PAUL DELAROCHE, THE CELEBRATED FRENCH PAINTER, DECEASED. in the most affecting terms, he spoke of the 
loss which the artistic world would experience 
in being deprived of the eminent talents of 


four emblematic figures of Greek, Roman, Gothic and Renaissance | the deceased, and then alluded to the names of the men who 
Arts. Lower down is the figure of Renown distributing crowns; and | had been snatched by death from the Beaux Arts 50 ~— 
in lengthy array, on each side, are grouped, in masterly contour, all | during the past twelve months. At half-past two the wns Fore 
the magnates of Art, from its Giotto and Cimabue infancy down to | had followed the procession to the cemetery, separated. M. Dela- 
its efllorescence under Poussin and Inigo Jones. The plate took the | roche will be regretted not merely as an artist, but as a most amiable 
same amount of time to execute as the painting itself; but of how | man; the nobleness of his character having acquired him a numerous 
much more enduring material was its sheet of copper than that of | list of friends. 

the wall which it mimicked, = nigh proved A Png ong dis- —_——————— 

aster. Fire broke out in this hall, when being warmed for the pur- , 

pose of awarding the prizes of the Institute last winter, and the Hicn Pricep AppiEs.—Mr. J. W. Dodge, of Cumberland 
painting, which had till then stood admirably the test of time without | county, Tennessee, raised and exhibited some apples at the county 
any apparent fading of the colors, was obscured by the smoke, and | fair, which were sold at auction at $10 50 a dozen—about a barral 


aN 





in many portions so parched as to require the combined action of the | and a half brought $111. 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 
BY J. F. SMITH, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE LAST OF TIS RACE,’ ‘‘ THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,’’ 
** MINNIE GREY,’’ ETC. 





(Commenced in No. 52.) 





CHAPTER VII. 
Work, work, work ! 
From weary chime to chime, 
Work, work, work ! 
As prisoners work for crime ; 
Band, and guaset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Till the heart is sick and the brain benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand, 
Work, work, work ! 
In the dull December light, 
And work, work, work ! 
When the weather is warm and bright; 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show their sunny backs, 
And twit me with their spring. —Tsaomas Hoop. 
Naycy BuGn was one of those simple-minded beings in whose hearts Provi- 
dence has implanted a natural love of labor, and great cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion, as well as patience. Doubtless they are given to her as instinct is given 
to the birds—to protect her from the thousand snares and dangers which in a 
great city like London assail at every turn the unguarded steps of innocence 
and youth. 

Many had told her that she was pretty, but Nancy only laughed at their fine 
sayings, and worked the harder; not that she absolutely disbelieved them, for 
the broken piece of looking-glass which hung over the chimney in her little 
chamber hinted the same thing, whenever she snatched a few moments from 
her almost incessant labor to arrange her hair, or on Sundays when she made 
a more elaborate toilette to prepare for church; a duty the poor seamstress 
rarely neglected, no matter how late she had toiled on the preceding night. 

The sabbath was her only holiday, and she employed it as the Divine Legis- 
lator intended—in rest, in thankfulness and prayer. 

Whether she had bread or not for the morning’s breakfast, nothing could 
induce her on that day to ply her needle; and so firm was she in her resolution 
that those who began by laughing at her for her superstition, as they thought- 
lessly called it, ended by secretly admiring the consistency of the friendless 
girl. 

When we say friendless, we are in error. Naney had one friend—a young 
carpenter named Kit Corling, who lodged only three doors off. He was a fine 
manly fellow, just out of his time, and earning good wages—which, like many 
others of bis age, he spent in such pleasures as came within his reach. 

Kit, to do him justice, had no positive vices; that is to say, he was neither a 
drunkard, a gambler, nor a libertine; but then, unfortunately, he had no fixed 
principles, Once or twice a week his companions led him away to the dancing 
rooms, and sometimes to the theatres. 

On several occasions he had exerted his eloquence in trying to persuade 
Nancy to accompany him, butin vain. Susan, Mary, and Jane—young girls 
of her acquaintance—he urged, all went; and no harm ever came of it. The 
little seamstress was not to be talked out of her resolution; and whilst her fe 
male friends danced, continued to work. Time proved that she was right 
Susan was the first to fall, and Mary and Jane soon followed her example 
after which Kit ceased to urge her to accompany him, although he still couti- 
nued to frequent the rooms himself, for he dreaded being laughed at 


There was one night in the week, however, on which no persuasions of his 


fellow-workmen could induce him to join their party—Saturday. As reru 
larly as the clock struck nine he was at the door of Nancy’s lodging to accom 


pany her to the city, to the counting-house of Shadrac, Aarons & Co., the | 


great wholesale clothes-men and slop-sellers for whom she worked, to receive 
the miserable pittance paid for her labor. 
contrived to exist upon it, it was so small. 


And often did he wonder how she 


The secret was in the rigid economy which the poor seamstress practiced 
A cup of milk and a slice of bread frequently lasted her the entire day. Meat 
was an extravagance not to be thought of; unless sometimes on Sunday. 
Once, and only once, Kit offered to assist her by sharing his purse. To do him 
justice he had not the slightest evil intention in so doing; for,as we said be- 
fore, he was of a manly nature, and respected the honest poverty of his pretty 
neighbor. But it was so sadly, so firmly rejected, that he never dared to re- 
peatit. Nancy made him feel there was a dignity even in poverty. 

Such was the girl who installed herself by the bedside of Miss Cheerly, and 
watched over her with the affectionate solicitude of a sister till the fever had 
passed, and the victim of Sir John Sellem’s duplicity and dishonesty was once 
more ¢nabled to renew ber work at embroidery. 

Emma could only thank her—it was more than she required, for tho kind 
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BELLA’S REFUSAL OF HAROLD.—FROM “A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES.” 


litile nurse felt herself amply repaid in the consciousness of having been use- 
ful to one even more unfortunate than herself, and in seeing her restored to 
something like health. 

Every morning Nancy tapped at the door of her fellow-lodger, aud brought 
with her a jug of milk anda slice of bread, which she insisted on seeing her 
take before she quitted the room. Perhaps it was merely an excuse to in- 
dulge in a few minutes’ chat before commencing the drudgery of the day, or 
to make sure that the invalid did not transfer her gift to Rebecca Bight, the 
old servant, whom she generally fourd comfortably asleep in the great chair, 
looking the very picture of comfort and content, which was rather singular, 
considering the great privations she had to sustain. ’ 

Strange to say, the seamstress had taken a secret dislike to her; for during 
the illness of her young mistress, Rebecca had frequently absented herself for 
hours ata time; and on more than one occasion expressed an impatience 
which sounded very like ingratitude, seeing that Emma toiled for them both. 

Of course, the simple-minded girl never doubted for an instant the fidelity 
of a woman who had iived more than twenty years in the family of Miss 
Cheerly. She thought her conduct odd; supposed it was her way; and with 
this reflection tried to dismiss it from her mind. 

One morning, on arriving with her bread and milk as usual, Nancy discov- 
ered that Miss Cheerly had been at work all night. 

**TIs this your promise ?’’ she exclaimed, in a reproachful tone. 

The patient held up her finger to impose silence, and pointed to Rebecca, 
sleeping, as usual, in the great chair. 

‘No fear of disturbing her,’’ added her visitor, in an undertone; “‘she is 
fast enough.’’ 

‘Faithful creature,’’ said the young lady, regarding her with a look of 
affection; ‘‘my heart aches when I reflect on all she endures for my sake.’’ 

Nancy slightly shrugged her shoulders. 

** At her age, too!’’ 

‘It must be harder at yours,’’ interrupted her humble friend; ‘‘ shut all day 
in this close, dull, miserable chamber, counting the stitches of your embroid- 
ery till your eyes ache and your brain gets confused. I know what it is; but 
then I have been accustomed to nothing else from childhood. But you were 
born a lady, have had servants to wait upon you, and friends to love you. 
What have I said?’’ she added, seeing how painfully her last allusion had 
agitated Miss Cheerly; ‘‘ pray, pray, forgive me?’’ 

‘*T have nothing to forgive, dear Nancy; it was but a momentary weakness 
—it is past. I wish to consult you.”’ 

**Consult me!’’ repeated the astonished girl. 

‘* Yes; the pittance J earn at this embroidery is not sufficient, even with the 
most painful economy, to supply the simplest wants of nature. Do you not 
think that if I were to purchase the cambric and work a few handkerchiefs, I 
might dispose of them to greater advantage on my own account ?’’ 

“No doubt,” replied Nancy; ‘‘but that would require a great deal of 
money, and you would have to live whilst you were working them.”’ 

“ T rue ” 

‘*Then you could not go from shop to shop offering them yourself,’ added 
her adviser; ‘‘ though, to be sure, I might spare you that trouble, if you could 
only find the money to purchase the materials.’’ 

Emma drew from her neck a black ribbon, to which was suspended a gold 
locket, and a ring with a small diamond in it. 

“I must part with these,” she said. ‘‘The first contains my dear mother’s 
| hair; ‘‘ the ring was my poor father’s first gift. Will you accompany me toa 
| jeweller’s ?”’ 





| *Willingly,”’ said the seamstress; ‘‘but I have not the slightest idea of 
their value, and they would be sure to take us in 
| added, ‘‘ that 5 


Don’t you think,’’ she 
ir nurse would be the best person to eell them? She has had 
more experience than we have.’’ 

“T wish t are her the pain of knowing that I have been driven to part 
with them, replied Emma. “ Besides,” she added, hesitatingly, “it world 
| only remind her of a loss which she has never ceased to reproach herself 

with.”’ 


Nancy looked up inquiringly—she had too much natural delicacy to ask the 
nature of the loss she alluded to. 

**When we first fell into poverty,’’ continued Miss Cheerly, ‘I intrusted her 
| with a pearl necklace and small diamond cross to dispose of. She loat them.* 
** Lost them!’’ repeated the needlewoman 

** Robbed of them,’’ added Emma; “it nearly broke her heart,’’ 

“It would quite have broken mine,’’ observed the girl, regarding Rebecca, 
who still slept comfortably m her chair, and looked anything but like a person 
who had suffered any great mental sorrow. “It was very stupid—unfortu- 
nate, miss, I mean to say.”’ 

“Tt was, indeed.” ‘ 

“I'll consult Kit,” exclaimed Nancy; ‘‘he is uncommonly clever; knows 
the world well; he will put us in the right way.” 

** And who is Kit?’ demanded the young lady 

“A friend of mine,” amswered the former, blushing deeply; ‘a true and 
honest one—the only one I ever found in the world till I knew you. He ac- 





compsnies me every Saturday to the city; for it ie sometimes very late before 


{ Shadrac, Aarons, and Co., pay their workpeople, and London is a wicked place; 
it is not safe for a young girl to walk the streets alone.’’ 

“T understand,” replied her friend, with a smile; ‘“‘he is your lover, 
Nancy.”’ 

“No, miss; Kit is not my lover. 
has no time to think of such things. 
only turn my head with all sorts of folly and nonsense. 
brother to me. ’ 

Here the sleeper gave signs of awakening, and her mistress, placing her 
finger on her lips in token of silence, once more resumed her work. 


A poor hard-working creature like myself 
He is better than a. lover, who would 
He is a protector, a 


‘Still at your needle, my dear child,’’ said the woman, in a whining tone. 
‘Oh, that I should live to see the daughter of my poor mistress reduced to 
such misery.’’ 

‘Why remind her of it,’’ asked Nancy, sharply, ‘‘ when she requires all her 
courage to struggle against it?” 

A slight scowl passed over the features of Rebecca: perhaps she did not like 
being schooled by one so young. 

“Things may be better with us soon, nurse,” observed Emma, forcing a 
smile. “I have already recovered from my illness, and Heaven has raised ms 
up a friend.’’ 

‘Who is as poor as yourself,”’ was the reply 
to serve us, but what can she do ?’’ 

The querulous tone in which the question was asked, produced a painful 
impression on those who heard it. 

‘* Nothing,”’ said Nancy, with a sigh. 

‘‘Much,”’ replied Miss Cheerly; ‘‘her example has taught me reliance on 
Providence; and, after Providence, on myself. Heaven seldom abandons those 
who trust to it.”’ ; 

“Tt is all very well to hope and trust at your age,’’ muttered the nurse, 
‘but at mine—what have I to expect at mine ’’’ ® 


‘“¢ Her heart, I know, is good 


“The reward of life well spent,’’ answered her young mistress, kissing her, 
** The love that will toil for and share its last crust with you. Don’t despond, 
nurse,’’ she added, bursting into tears; ‘‘Heaven will not abandon us if we 
rely with firmness on its mercy.”’ 

‘*Forgive me, my dear child,’’ said the woman, squeealng up her features 
as if about to cry, ‘‘ but sorrow and privation have made me fretful. Alas, 
we never knew want in your good father’s time. Whe could have thought 
he would have left us in such poverty! Well! well! Heaven’s will be done|’’ 

Nancy saw that every word inflicted a wound upon the sensitive heart of 
the poor invalid, and her dislike of Rebecca Bight increased. 

‘*] feel very faint,’’ added the speaker. 

Hex young mistress led her tenderly back to the chair, wheeled the table up 
to it, and placed the bread and milk before her. 

* Eat nurse,’’ she said, “eat.” 

** And you, my love?’”’ 

**T have had breakfast,’’ replied Emma, with a sigh. 

Without waiting for further invitation, the old servant devoured the food 
before her. 

“Her love,’’ thought the seamstress, ‘‘is something like her grief. It may 
be real; but it wouldn’t be my way of showing it.”’ 

And with this reflection she took her leave. 

That same night Nancy left off work at a much earlier hour than usual, and, 
dressing herself, hastened to the lodgings of her friend Kit, whom she met 
just as he was about to proceed with one of his friends to pass the evening at 
the dancing room. 

The young man looked confused, as well he might; for during the years they 
had been acquainted the prudent girl had never called for him at his lodgings 
before; and he hardly knew whether to feel pleased or vexed at the sudden 
change 

His companion gave one of those low peculiar whistles which amongst men 
of his class, imply so much. Kit was decidedly vexed 

** You here, Nancy!” he said. ‘I scarcely expected the pleasure of « visit 
from you.’ 

“You had no right to do so,’’ replied the seamstress, modestly ; ‘but I wish 
to speak with you, to consult you. You know I have no friend in the world 
save you.’’ 

“Pll overtake you,’”’ whispered the carpenter to the young man who was 
with him 

“All right!’ exclaimed the latter, with a cynical laugh; “don’t hurry 
yourself. I suppose you will bring her with you ?”’ 

His friend felt very much inclined to knock him down when he saw the deep 
blush upon the usually pale features of Nancy. 

“Never mind him,’’ he said; “he is a rattling fool, and doesn’t know what 
he is talking about. Tell me what has happened; I am uneasy till I hear all 
about it.”’ 

** You remember the young lady I told you about?” 

“That you nursed so kindly, Nancy. Yes! of course | remember her 
What of her ?”’ 


Don’t he impatient. I must tell itmyown way. She is toiling and killing 





herself to earn @ morsel of bread for herself and the angrateful old woman who 
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calls herself her servant, but who is far more like,the misiress; and you know 
iti; b l I r them.’ 


“Tittle i , terruptel her hearer. ‘It is hard bread you earn.”’ 


* Bat i hone-t bre replied the girl, proudly; ‘‘and that makes 
it taste the sw t 

The carpen‘er ‘thought he had never seen her look so pretty. 

She has intrusted me wi h a gold locket and a ring to dispose of for her. I 
believe there a diamond on it. Now, I know nothing of the value of + ucl 
things; and they might hesi‘ate to buy them of a poor girl like me; so I 
thought if you had nothing else to do you might acecmpany me.” 






“ Willingly,”’ exclaimed the young man. ‘It is not much good that I can 


do for my fellow-creatures, and I should bea brute indeed to refuse when an 
opportunit “rs, and you ask me,’’ he added, with a smile. 

This w xl with a frankness and gallantry which set the heart of the 
poor seamstress bea‘ing, for she was not insensible to the many good qualities 
of the speaker, or the respect with which he invariably treated her. No won 





ence in him was as unbounded as bis conduct to her was 





der that her confi 
manly an? sincere 

t ] ture! to hint something about a cab 
fford to ride, and upon principle 


he even ven 
he couli not : 





but Na 





objected tol ; ny] r ‘or her: she preferred walking. 

Before c iding the affair they called in at several shops, conscientiously 
determined to obtain the very highest price possible ‘or the ring and locket, 
which they dispovxed of eventually for seven pounds, to the great delight a 
well as astonishment of the nee lewoman. 

"Who would have thoug'rt that little shining thing was worth so muc! 
money ?’’ she observed, a ey ret sede lity Uti tantatn one iall. ] 
bave often heard of diamonds, but never saw one before. Poor young lay 
it must have grieved her to part with it; she said it was her father’s gift to 
her.”’ 

‘* He must have becn a gentleman,’’ observed the carpenter. 

‘*No doubt, Kit,’’ replied the girl; ‘and yet she is as humble-end simple 


y little kindness I have shown her. fhe 
ciemond croes,”’ she added, “‘ which her nurse 
the stupid old woman lost it.” 


spoken as J am, on! rateful 


had a necklace of pearls and ¢ 
Was ‘0 have 1) for her, but 








“A diamond cross!’’ repeated the young man. ‘It mast have been worth 
& great deal of money 

* More then I can count,"’ added the girl. 

“Poor soul! she must have been greatly distreseed at losing it. But that, 





Nancy, was ber m rine, not ber fault. 
** Bee: use J—'— de 


8 heeitated. 


Why do you call her stupid?” 





Here the sear re 
** Because what?’ 
Because I dislike her. I do not think she is truthful” 

Kit looked at her with surprise. It was the first time he had ever heard 
her ex ress on ill-feeling cr an unkind opinion of any human being. ‘She 
must be bad indecd,’’ he thought, ‘‘if Naney condemns her.’”’ It set him 
thinking, and for some time they walked on in silence. 
nk me unjast,’’ said the poor girl, gently pressing his arm, as if 


from lis reverie. 





a bit of it,” was the reply. ‘I know you too well for that—you are 
never unjust. A little tco jeriicular, perlLaps, to rey rothing of the pride 
which refuses assistance frcm an cldiriend. 1 should liketo hear something 


more respecting tii rvant.’’ 

Nancy relate: all that she had observed; her querule us com) laints, 
served rather tokeep alive the of Ler young mistress than console her. 
al of the money on the night when Miss Cheerly 


which 
oTTow 
Neither did she forget t! 
was taken ill 

**T’ll see her.’’ 
that the portrait you have 
suspect, ch ?’’ 


e der 


“Do you know, Nancy, 
Did you ever 


observed the carpenter, musingly. 


drawn of her is rather an ugly one? 


“Suspect what ?’’ deman‘ed the seamstress, not understanding him. 
That the kept the necklace.’ 
" Kept the necklace!’’ repeated the girl, with a look of intense astonishment. 


“No, Kit; such a wicked thought never came into my head. Why should! 
suspect her? She has Jived twenty yeors at least in the family of the young 
lady, shared her prosperous days, and is supported even now by her labor 
Kept the necklace and Miss Emma ill—almost starving! She would be a 


monster!’’ 
“There are a great many in the world, Nancy,’’ replied the young man, 
drily. 
“Tt ie you who are unjust now, Kit.” 
“T have seen the world than you have.”’ 
° **How can that be,’’ innocently inquired the needlewoman, ‘‘ when you 
have never been out of London nd I came all the way from Devonshire?” 
“T never thought of that,’’ replied her companion, with difficulty repress- 
ing a smile 


He immediately changed the subject; not that he was convinced—far from 


it; but periiaps he prudently thought that it was dangerous ground to tread 
upon. 


The sum dbtai 


more of 





ned for the trinkets so far exceeded the expectations of Emma 
that the grateful girl insisted on seeing Kit end thanking him for the trouble 
he had taken toserve her. The carpenter felt quite as much embarrassed by 
ber acknowledgments as he had previously been by the naive’é of her friend. 

** Oh, it was nothing—a trouble not worth mention ng; only too bappy to 
serve any friend of Nancy’s.”’ 

** And there is the money,’’ exclaimed the latter, counting it down upon the 
table ; ‘‘ seven pounds, ali in gold, bright, shining gold.”’ 

“Seven pounds!’’ repeated Rebecca Bight, who bad not previously stirred 
from her chair My dear child, what could you possibly have to sell to pro- 
duce such a sum ?’’ 

“My locket and ring, nuree,’’ replied the young lady. 

The old woman sare] terribly annoyed; she declared they ought to bare 
produced a great dea She could have disposed of them much better, 
had she been t 

Emma was vexed at 

she said, “that 
You could not, 









more. 


what she “eared sounded very much like ingratitude. 
you area stranger in London, and that the 
I feel assured, have done better 


** You forget,’ 
least trouble fatigu 
or even ©o well, nurs 
** You might have been taken in,’”’ added Nancy. 
“Or lost the money,’’ drily observed Kit, ‘‘ énd that would have been a far 
greater misfortune.’’ 
Rebecca colored to 
The speaker n 
for ber. He alread 
“Pray do not he 


s you 








the very temyles, and silently rerumed her seat 
the dislike the seamstress entertained 
ng bimeelf. 
* he seid, 


longer woncered at 


ered the fiel 








"if at any time I can be of 
but Nency tells me 


ate to employ me, 
nk me bold for making the offer; 


, 


service to you, nor t) 
you have not many 

“The poor have seldom many,’’ 
** And, but for the k votion of this dear, 
added, ‘‘ my sorrows world would ere this have ceased. 
over me lke a sister, ” 

“Ob, m! 5! r ! 
deed! as if a poor crea 





friends in London 
answered the young lady, with a sigh. 
exerllent girl,”’ she 


Ehe watched 


naness and d 
n this 
and her char 





v 





pied Nancy, 
elf could have it 


‘not that word! My charity, in- 
in her power to do more 





like m 





’ than a very little good.”’ 
The invalid threw her arms round her neck, and kissed her affectionately; 
the humble-minded girl blushed with pleasure, end Kit thought he had never 
seen her | ot tiful befor 


“Good night aaid 


the seamstress, holding out her hand to him, “and 


thank you ; your friends, I fear, will be waiting for you.”’ 
“IT am in no lerry to join them,’’ answered the young man, with a smile. 
** Bat I hare work to finish, and to-morrow is Eaturday, you know.”’ 


* To-morrow, then, I «hall 
“Saatrac ani Aarons never pay th 
The car penter bowed very re 


rr?’ 
” 


ee youagain. At what h« 
r people till nine 
Tt was not ber su 


epectfully to Miss Cheerly 


The natural disposition of Kit was good. In fact, he had many excellent 
qualities, being industrious, sober, and of the strictest satigety. The weak 
points in his character were, an indifference to religion, and too great a love 
f pleasure. After working hard all the week, he did not care to attend his 
chareh; and could not see any great harm, he urged, in frequenting the dan- 
cing-rooms. The same argaumeat has been the ruin of many. Few see the 
‘great harm’? till it has fallen upon_them—hitherto-he had escaped—and 
then thes wonder at their blindness. 
As our readers doubtless suspect, he entertained something stronger than 
friendship for the simple-minded Nancy. He admired her character and prin- 
ciples, although he sometimes called them strait-laced, and would have keenly 
resented the conduct of any man who spoke of her with levity or sought to 
corrupt her innocence. Still he did not consider himself in love. The feel- 
ing had crept so gradually into his heart that he was scarcely aware of its 
presence. 
*T was not aware that you had a lover,’ observed Fmma, when the seam- 
stress returned to the room, after seeing Kit to the door. 
“A lover?” repeated Nancy. ‘‘ What, Kit? Ob, he is no lover, but asI 
said before, a friend, a true, kind-hearted friend. I have known him for years. 
Every Saturday evening he acccmpanies me to the City when I take home my 
vork, for it is sometimes late. He is my protector, nothing more.”’ 

This was uttered with a seriousness which convinced her hearer that the 
speaker was sincere. 
‘« He seems a very excellent young man,’’ continued Miss Cheerly. 
often visit you ?”” 
‘Never! This is the first time he has entered the house with me.” 
** And why so?’’ 
‘The worl ia so wicked,”’ replied Nancy; ‘‘and, although I am too poor and 
too plain for Kit ever to think of me as a wife, he respects me too much to 
give occasion for evil tongues to speak lightly of me. Do you know,’’ she 
vided, ‘‘ he appeared almost vexed this evening when I called at his lodgings 
to ask him to accompany me, till he knew the cause. Kit regards me as a 
sister. I tell him of his faults; reason with him; talk to him; and more than 
once have prevented his falling into folly.” 
** You mast possess great influence over him,’’ said Emma. 
** Well, I~I think I have,” answered the artless girl. ‘To be sure, he does 
grumble sometimes when I take upon myself to lecture him; but then he 
always gives way at last, an ends by avowing that I am in the right.” 
** And that contents you?” 
‘* Contents me!’’ repeated Nancy. ‘Oh! it makes me so happy to think that 
a poor ignorant creature like myself should be of service to him. If I could 
only get him to go mgaty to church there would not be a better young man 
in all London.” 

This was uttered with an earnestness which eonvinced Emma that the feel- 
ings of the speaker were more deeply engaged than she imagined. 

‘* His wife must do that,’”’ she observed. 

The seamstress remained silent. 

“Of course he will one day marry.’’ 

‘Of course,’’ repeated the poor girl, slowly; “and {t will be much better 
for him, for he earns a great deal of money, which a wife would know how to 
take care of for him. God bless him!’’ she added fervently, ‘‘ whenever he 
he does, an’ turn bis heart; for he woul. make an excellent husban/i- he were 
only to attend to his religious duties a little better, and were not quite so fond 
of pleasure.” 

There was a tone of sadness in her last words which betrayed how deeply 
she deplored, we must not say the vices, but the follie:, of Kit; and yet the 
poor seamstress never suspecied that it was love which inspired ber with such 
an interest. She had so little time to analyze her feelings, and too hurable an 
opinion of herself to imagine that even if she were weak enough to entertain 
a predilection for the ;oung carpenter, he could ever return it. She saw 
nothing before her but a life of toil—toil in the sweet spring morning, the | 
summer’s day, the long cold winter’s night—a life of privation and an age of | 
But the prospect did not deprive her of 





Does he 





pover' y—the poor-house, perhaps! 


waves of time may dash and break themselves in vain 

From that evening Kit became more constant than ever in his attentions, 
and both in going to and returning from his work, took the longest way in 
order to pass the humble residence of Nancy. He was sure to see her at the 
window, plying her needle with unwearied patience. They exchanged smiles, 
and the recollection of them cheered her in her monotonous toil for the rest of 
the day. 

“If she were not quite so strait-laced,’’ thought the young man. 

**If he would only give his heart to God!’’ murmured the poor girl. 

The regret that he had not done so haunted her, and every night and morn- 
ing she prayeifor him. It was all she could do; the rest was left to a Power 
stronger even than human love. 





CHAPTER VII. 
A Deautiful simplicity, 
That, like a nestied dove, 
Lay in her bosom, which no eye 
Could look on and not love ; 
A silent music, felt, not hea 
The harmony of grace ; 
A voice that warbled like a bird, 
In a Sweet summer p'ace.—CogyvEeLivs Wezs. 






Ir was not the chance of insult in the streets alone which rendered the pro- 
tectio. of Kit so necessary to the poor seamstress; for some time past she had 
been exposed to a far greater danger. Moses Shadrac, the cashier and son of 
the hea. of the firm for which she worked, had long been struck by her beauty 
and artlessness, and frequently pressed for permission to see her home, an 
offer Nancy had invariably declined; and the young libertine avenged himself 
by a hundred petty persecutions and annoyances. She was invariably the last 
to be paid, and had the least profitable work assigned her. 

On the following Saturday, when she presented berself as usual at the 
counting-hpuse, Moses contiived as usual to detain her till the rest of the work 
women had received their miserable pittance and taken their leave. 

“Two dozen shirts,’’ he repeated, looking over ber account, ‘‘and a dozen 
waistcoats, eleven shillings and ninepence. Umph! you are rich this week.’’ 

*T have worked very hard, if you please, sir.’’ 

‘“Why should you work so hard,’”’ he demanded with an impudent leer, 
when you might so easily find a friend ?”’ 

**T have one already, sir,’’ replied the girl, innocently; ‘‘ Kit, who is waiting 
for me.’’ 

‘* A sweetheart, I suppore?”’ 

‘« Oh, dear no!" exclaimed the workwoman, blushing at the coarse tone in 
which the question was put; ‘he is very kind, and accompanies me every 
Saturday night to the City; for it is not safe for a poor girl to be out late 
alone.’’ 

** You never let me see you home,’’ muttered Moses, angrily. 

**T could not think of troubling you, sir.” 

‘* It would be no trouble,”’ he replied. 

Nancy remained silent. 

** Look here,” he continued, unfolding a parcel, and spreading out a showy 
silk upon the desk; ‘‘ what do yout think of this ?’’ 

* Very beautiful, sir.”’ 

“ Ain’t it?” rey lied the young man, conceitedly; ‘but I always do things 
’andsomely. I can afford it. Wouldn’t it make a beautiful dress?’ 

** Very, sir.’ 

** And will you take it?’’ he exclaimed eagerly. 

** Take it!’ repe ated the astonished girl. ‘‘ What should I do with it, sir.”’ 
’ observed Moses, attempting to take her 
The governor pays me a good 


Wear it, Nancy, for my sake, 
hand. “ You know I have long admired you. 
screw 





backwards and forards to the City; but a snug cottage at Poplar, rest all day, 





; 


he rendered homege 
he bore them 


ak or education thet to, but her misfortunes, 





ty with wi 
“1 shall not go to the dancing-room, 
hands with ber at the door 
“Why not?” 





he whispered to Nancy, as he shook 


“ Because I know you Cislike it. You ere a good girl, Nency, and I be 
lieve you are right afler all; ibere is not much good to be learnt at such 
place 

“Oh, Iam so giaé you think se, E ’exelsimed the delighted girl; “‘glad 
for your « é Wh3 . r rk £0 eccner? 

* Because | exy cricree 'p tle werld,”' cpewered the caryenter 
éewurely Remember, I have never becn cut of Lonccp, exd yeu come cll 
the way from I . 

Naacy was laughing at her simplicity, but felt too 
happy « ya he hed come to to reproach him 


And so they parted. 


|} and the theatre and casino at night.’’ 
| ‘** Will you please to pay me, sir?’’ raid Nancy, with <ifficulty repressing her 
tears, for she perfectly comprehended at last the infamous proposal of the 
speaker 

| * You must take the gown’d first,’’ 


» 
# Ne 


observed the libertine. 


‘Then I won’t pay you at all,”’ exclaimed the young man, brutally; ‘‘and 
The work is Badly done, several of the 
Starve,’’ he added; 


for the emount. 
my proud miss, you may starve. 


take the price out of yo 


you may summon us 
waistcoats spc 1 and *o 
* bunger will coon 
Tt is not the we 
* Ain't it, though ?—try it. I 
| “*E will tell you, sir,’’ repliel the seamstress 
my own heart—‘he se!’ eondemaation from which there is n0 appeal. 
she added, bursting into tears, “ you will sever be so cruel ?’’ 
** Won't I, though |” 


ich could befall me 
should like to know a worse. 
‘ Shame—the reproach of 
Surely,’’ 


ret evil wl ’ she replied. 


her cheerfulness, for she had built her faith upon the Rock against which the | 


“T have never wronged you.”” 

“*Tain’t quite sure of that,’? was the harsh rejoinder. ‘I have been too 
indulgent with you; put up with your airs too long; never examined your 
work as closely as 1 ought to have done; and this is your gratitude. But it’s 
like you gals; you are all on you saucy till hunger has brought you down 4 
bit. Come, Nancy,’’ he added, after a few moments’ pause, during which he 
vainly imagined he perceived sigas of her relenting, ‘‘ don’t be a fool; take the 
gownd; you will look so nice in it.”’ 

The only reply of the insulted needlewoman was te draw the thin shawl she 
wore closer round her shoulders and walk out of ‘he counting-house. Pride 
sustained her till she had quitted the presence of her dastardly persecutor; 
once free from his loathsome presence, nature gave way and she sobbed bit- 
terly. 

‘* Kit mast not know of this,’’ she thought, ‘‘or he will be offering me as- 
sistance—money! No, no; I must not accept money, even from him: it would 
lessen the right I have to advise and reason with him—the power to do Lim 
good.” 

With an effort of self-command which few, perhaps, in her position could 
have exercised, she recovered her self-possession, and walked hastily to the 
corner of the street, where the young carpenter, as usual, was waiting for her. 

“What a time you have been, Nancy!’’ he exclaimed, as soon as he saw her; 
‘*and how pale you are. Has anything happened?” 

‘‘ Nothing! that is, nothing of any great consequence,” she replied, taking 
his arm and walking at a quick pace. 

‘* Shall we go round by the market?” he inquired. 

“No, Kit. Ishall not have any occasion to purchase anything to-night, 
thank you.” 

This answer set the young man reflecting. The character of Moses Shadrac 
was perfectly well-known to him. He had seen him frequently at the dancing- 
rooms in company with more than one of his victims, and his reverie lasted till 
he and his companion had passed over Westminster Bridge. 

“Let us return this way, Nancy,” he said, attempting to lead her towards 
the Bishop’s Walk. 

The girl hesitated. 

‘* What!” headded; ‘are you afraid to trust me?’’ 

**To trust you!’ repeated the seamstress. ‘‘ Oh, no. 
an ungrateful creature oouli an evil thought of you enter my heart. 
our usual way home,’’ she added. 

“But I wish to speak with you,’’ urged the carpenter, ‘‘ and the sirects aro 
not a fit place for what I have to say.”’ 

Nancy no longer refused, and they both directed their steps in the way pro- 
posed. 

“‘T want you to answer me a question,’’ said the young man, as soon as they 
reached that part of the walk which is bounded on the one side by the river, 
and on the other by the wall of the archbishop’s garden. ‘‘I know you will 
do so truly.” 

“Tf I answer it at all, Kit, I most assuredly will.” 

** Have you been paid for your work to-night?’’ 

The *‘ No” was so inaudibly uttered that he divined rather than heard the 
word. 

‘*T thought so,’’ he exclaimed; “the bad, contemptible rascal It was 
young Shadrac who refused to pay you?’’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

* And what was his motive?” 

Nancy remained silent. 

“Tl not put you .o the blush by asklog you to explatn it,’’ continued the 
young man. ‘‘I have long had my suspicions, and this confirms them. 
Nancy,’’ he added, ‘‘ the time has come when I feel that | mu:t speak out. I 
love you—honest ly, of course, or I should not have the courage to tell you 80; 
for, somehow or other, there is something which I respect quite as much as I 
love—your patience, your industry, your virtue—don’t answer me yet. I know 
I am not as worthy of you as I could wish, bu I will endeavor to become so. 
I can offer you an bonest name, a comfortable home—for I have a hundred 
pounds in the bank, that my grandfather left me ; besides which I can earn 
thirty shillings a week. Don’t you think we might be very happy ?’’ 

‘Oh, thank you, Kit,’’ sobbed the girl, ‘‘ for thinking me worthy of such an 
offer, which so many would be glad to accept.’”’ 

** Will you accept it?’’ he whispered, gently pressing her hand. 

It was a hard struggle. Affection on one side—for the mask had fallen, and 
Nancy wow felt that she loved him dearly —and principle on the other; 
to say nothing of the dread of want, the gnawing tooth of hunger, the win- 
ter’s col} and the solitude of her miserable chamber. But the innate sense of 
right at last prevailed. 

‘«]—I dare not,’’ she faltered. 

“Dare not!’ repeated the carpenter, in a tone of surprise, as well as sor- 
row; ‘‘dare not! what does that mean ?—~but perhaps you love another.’’ 

Nancy’s tears fell fast. 

* Don’t be angry with me,’’ she said. ‘‘I will tell you my reasons as soon 
asIcan speak. I do love you, Kit, dearly. I never knew how dearly till this 
moment. I never did, nor ever can feel for another what my heart feels for 
you; and yet I must not become your wife.”’ 

** And why not?’’ demande her lover, impatiently. 

**T dare not marry any man,”’ she replied, with mournful seriousness, ‘‘ who 
neglects the worship of his Maker.’’ 

“* This is folly,’ he urged. ‘‘ You speak as if I were aninfdel I wrong ne 
one.’”’ 

‘*T am sure you do not.”’ 

* Am honest.’’ 

“ As the day,’’ replied the seamstress. 

‘‘ What more can you require, then?’’ he continued ‘' After laboring hard 
all the week, I confess I like a stroll into the country, or a row up the river on 
a Sunday. There is no great harm in it, and But if you particularly 
desire it, I don’t mind going with you to church occasionally.”’ 

‘« The desire must come from your own heart, Kit,’’ observed Nancy. ‘ For- 
give me,’’ she added, ‘‘ the pain I have caused you. I would willingly have en- 
dured it all myself, for I have one friend who will sustain me. 

“It is a hard lot that you prefer,’?’ murmured the carpenter; ‘“‘and the 
friend you od 

“Oh, speak of Him reverently,’’ interrupted his companion, ‘for His name 
is holy. His goodness sustained me in childhood, when deprived of my pa- 
rents, and has protected me even to the present hour.’’ 

** And so you refuse me,’’ said the young man,’’ deeply wounded by her 
words. 

** As a husband, yes; but we may still continue friends.’’ 

‘* Friends!’’ he repeated, bitterly; ‘that is but a poor consolation for a dis- 
appointment like mine. All that there was in me of good I owed to you; for 
frequently, when tempted to commit some act of folly, the thought that it 
might come to your ears and cause you pain has restrained me. But thatis al] 
over now. Let me sec you to your Joor; say good-bye; and there’s an end of 
everything between us.’’ 

Nancy took his arm and they walked on in silence. On arriving at her 
lodgings a simple ‘‘ Good night’’ was all that passed between them, for neither 
had the heart to utter more. . 

“ Strait-laced, obstinate girl,’’ muttered Kit, as he walked away, “‘to refuse 
me for euch a trifle; when she confesses that she loves me too!’’ 

“If Heaven would only change his heart!’’ thought the seamstress. ‘‘ Where 
there is so much good, surely there must be hope.’’ 

In the solitude of her miserable little rocm, the poor girl had to fight the 
batile with her convictions and principles over again. It was the bardest 


I should, indeed, be 
It is not 











I have plenty of money to make all things comfortable; so, only say | 
the word, and no more stitching and toiling, no more hunger and trudging | 


trial she had yet endured. She bad no learning, no friends, nothing but that 
innate sense of right to sustain her; and the hope, the humble hope, that ber 
prayers for ber lover might be beard. 

Time will show whether they were destined to succeed or not at last. 

Before retiring to rest all her troubles were poured into the ear of Emma, 
who, uneasy at her not seeking ber as usual to say ‘‘ Good night,’’ sought her 
in her chamber. 

* You bave nobly and wisely decided,’’ said Miss Cheerly, struck with admi- 
ration dt ber fortitude. ‘‘ How few in your position would have hesitated 
Poor Kit! I can feel for his disappointment. Let us trust,’’ she added, ‘‘ that 
he may become worthy of you.’’ 

“Oh! do not praise me,’’ exclaimed Nancy. 
you deem it.’’ 

Imma, on bearing of the brutal conduct of Moses Shadrac, at once agreed 
in the propriety of ber friend’s not apylying for work there any more 

‘*He thinks to starve me into shame,’’ observed Nancy 
Iam penniless.”’ 


“My heart is weaker than 


jut I am not,’ replied Miss Cheerly, reproachfully. ‘' Children o° mis- 
fortune, Providence has cast us together. Let us cheer each other by mutual 
if not on earth 


The darkest night must bave a dawn- 
angels weloome those who beer their trials 


firmness and patience 
| at least where sorrow ceases, and 


With resignation aad in faith.’ 
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Thrown, as they had been, so singularly together, it was ‘not astonishing 
that Harold Tracy and Harry Burg became fast friends, frequented the same 
society, where both were equally well received, followed the same pursuits and 
pleasures. It was not long before our hero encountere( Albert Mortimer, and 
the acquaintance was renewed—for the clever gentleman had contrived, before 
quitting Granstoun Park, to efface the disagreeable impression which their 
first interview had created. 

Harry did not feel very favorably inclined towards his new acquaintance. 
His own nature was frank and impulsive; he could understand the prudence 
of age, but not the calculation of youth. Notwithstanding this feeling, which 
after all amounted to indifference rather than dislike, he invited the young 
officer to accompany himself and Harold to Burg Hall, which he was about to 
visit for the first time. 

‘*‘] have never seen the place,”’ he said, ‘‘ and fear that the neighborhood 
promises but little amusement; it is situated in the wilds of Cumberland, not 
far from Alston Moor, in the midst of a population of miners.’’ 

‘** A new phase in human nature to study,’’ thought Albert, as he accepted 
the invitation. 

‘‘Of course there will be a good reception by the tenants,’’ he observed 
aloud. 

**Nothing of the kind,’’ replied the owner of the estate; ‘for I shall not 
inform them of my intention. It is my wish to remain for a day or two un- 
known. I can comprehend the legitimate satisfaction of an English landowner 
at a demonstration which he feels conscious of having merited by kindness, 
liberality, and attention to the interests of those whom Providence has to a 
certain extent committed to his care. But I am untried as yet,’’ he added, 
‘*and have no taste for enthusiasm got up to order.”’ 

** You are right,”’ replied Harold. ‘The genuine feeling will arrive in 
due time.’’ 

‘* A philanthropist, 

* And when do we start ?’’ added the former 

‘* In three days,’’ replied the heir. 

‘I wonder you have not taken postession before,’’ observed the officer. 
‘* Most men on their accession to fortune feel impatient to exercise the right of 
ownership, to view the soil whose produce is to ripen for their pleasures, 
wants; to show themselves to their dependents, and receive the intoxicating 
homage which the world offers to wealth.’’ 

‘*] was never one of its worshippers when poor,’’ 


’? muttered Albert, with a sneer 





said Harry; ‘‘and most 
certainly shall not pose myself as an idol now thatI am rich. If there is one 
quality which I admire more than another in my fellow-countrymen, it is that 
spirit of independence and self-reliance which distinguishes them from the 
rest of the great European family. The French, with all their boasted love of 
equality, cringe and bow to the man of money. The Italian kisses your hbiund 
for a buono mano; your Spaniard is ready to commit any crime for it; and, as 
for your Swiss—your horest, hospitable Swiss, too prudent to rob you by vio- 
lence, he contents himself with fleecing you in every imaginable shape; takes 
toll, as it were, of nature, by levying black mail on her admirers.’’ 

“TI fear you will find the same thing at home,’’ observed Albert Mortimer, 
pleased by a spirit of observation so nearly akin to hisown. ‘‘ The English 
character has sadly changed. The independence you spoke of has become 
a mere tradition; materialism has killed it, and self-reliance alone remains.’’ 

Bt tu, Brute,” exclaimed Harold, laughingly; ‘‘did ever man encounter 
euch a pair of cynics. Thank Heaven, I have never traveiled or tasted the 
bitter doubt which destroys all confidence in my fellow-creatures. That there is 
much evil in the world, I believe; but then I don’t intend to look for it; I shall 
seek only for the good.’’ 

** You are right,’’ said his friend; ‘‘ the evil finds us. 

Before separating, Albert Mortimer informed our hero that he bad just re 
ceived a letter from his mother, who informed him that General Trelawny had 


taken a house in London for the season 
‘*T am@mure you will rejoice to hear it,’ 
shall both pass many happy hours in Grosvenor square.”’ 
‘* You, possibly,’’ replied Harold, ‘* but I shall have quitted England. 
*t And so you intend to travel,’’ observed Harry Burg, as soon as their visi- 
tor had taken his departure. ‘‘ The resolution is a sudden one.”’ 
‘Made on the instant,’’ was the reply. 
** And in consequence of the intention of General Trelawny to pass the sea- 


’ he added; ‘for I anticipate that we 


son in London.’’ 

8 Yes,”? 

**Ig the wound so deep, then ?’’ demanded his friend; for our hero had con 
fided to him the cause of his sudden departure from Granstoun Hall. ‘ Time, 
I trusted, had already done something towards a cure. Well, be it so. I am 
ready at any moment to accompany you.’ 

“You quit England on my account!’’ exclaimed the lover of Bella. ‘‘ No, 
Iam not so selfish to permit such a sacrifice. You have talents which promise 
a distinguished career in public life, and-———’’ 

“Had you been selfish I should not have offered it,’’ interrupted Harry 
*‘ And as for talents, if you have any real regard for me, never mention the 
word again. You know the reasons I have for detesting it. The reputation 
for talent has destroyed more men than it ever advanced; for the world feels 
jastified in leaving them to their own resources. Which is about as reasonable 
as expecting the seed to germinate and bring forth fruit without first planting 
it in the ground 

‘* Where do you think of going ?”’ he added 

“The choice of country is immaterial,’’ replied Harold Tracy; ‘‘ but my 
moind requires action, strong excitement, to goad its slumbering energies. I 
the pain my absence will inflict on my dear, kind 





sball have but one regret; 
uncle.’’ 

‘* He does not oppose your departure then ! 

** On the contrary, he urges it.”’ 

‘Let me cons der,’’ said his friend, musingly. ‘Italy would be too dreamy; 
France too gay; and Germany too prosy. I have it,’’ he sudMenly exclaimed. 
"Spain! the land of romance; for say what they will, Cervantes did not suc- 
ceed in laughing all her chivalry away. The war of succession now raging 
there will afford a wide field for adventure.’’ 

‘* Spain be it, then,’’ answered Harold, in a tone of indifference 

‘*Why the very name ought to rouse you from your apathy,’’ observed 
Harry Burg. ‘For it is the land of beauty as well as poetry. Rich in storied 
recollections of the past; ruins piled on ruins, which impart a grandeur, even 
in its present degradation. How the prophet would have been scoffed at,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ who foretold that the kingdom of Charles V. would become the 
prize of a scheming, ambitious woman.’’ 

** You allude to the queen-mother Christina,’’ said Harold. ‘1 am told that 
rhe is clever as well as beautiful. Do you feel any interest in her success ?’’ 

** In the success of neither party,’’ replied his friend; “for Carlos is a bigot. 
Should he eventually succeed in grasping the sceptre, it would turn into an 
axe in his hand.” . 

* And in that of Christina ?’’ 

“Into a leach that would drain the country of its wealth—plunder the 
inheritance of her children, to squander it upon favorites. Imagine the scenes, 
the striking episodes, the piquant adventures which such a state of things 
must present.’’ 

* The pictureis enticing enovgh,’’ 
let us decide at once for Spain.’’ 

That very same day he wrote to Sir Mordaunt to inform him of his intention, 
and in due time received a reply from the baronet, highly approving it. 

“ You are right, a hundred times right, my dear boy,’’ wrote the old man 
“There is nothing like change of scene to cure the wounds of the heart. 


observed Harold Tracy, with a sigh; ‘so 


I never thought to visit London again, but shall run up to town to bid you 
farewell; I have another motive, or, to write more truly, an excuse. I wish 
to make the acquaintance of your friend Mr. Barg 

“Change of-scene a cure,”’ repeated Harold, musingly. ‘Maybe: but by 
the time the cure is wrought the heart must be scarcely worth preserving: its 
dreams and hopes are past.’’ 

Three days laier, according to their appointment, the two friends, accom- 
panied by Albert Mortimer, started for Cumberland, on their visit to Burg 
Hall 

(T> be continued.) 


vessels bave arrived at Gloucester from the Bay St. Lawrence, with fares 
a ten to three red barrels. Many of these vessels came home with 
um fifty to one hundred barrels after an absence of three to four months 
he season at one time promising to terminate so favorably, will wind up in 
many cares in & most disastrous manner, and the crews havé but little money 
coming t them to carry them throug rh a} hard winter. Many vessels will 
have to fit out imgnediately for Georges, and pursue that hazardous business 
as long as the weather will permi The larger part of the fleet have now ar 
rived, and such is the emall catch of macke ei that the prices must greatly 
advance, as the supply cannot meet the ns The prices of 
mackerel from seme cau: e been much depressed, and have made ever 
marge trips much less than last year in value 
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| our comrades, but could find nothing of them. 
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THE FRENCH REFUGEES. 


INTERESTING ACOOUNT OF THE SECOND BSCAPF OF THE FRENCH POLITICAL DEPORTES 
FROM TEE ISLAND OF CAYENNE, AS RELATED BY ONE OF THE ESCAPED PRI- 
SONERS. 


ABANDONED upon the desolate rock of the Island of Cayenne, called by the 
French the Devil’s Isle, destined there to remain till death, far from all that 
is dearest to the heart of man—our families—we often meditated plans of 
escape, but all these plans were of difficult execution, for there was no wood 
to be got on the island fit for building a boat. All the trees of the island had 
been cut down the year before, for several purposes, and aleo for that of con- 
structing a large boat, by the prisoners, who at that time had made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at escape. One only means of attempting an escape was left 
to us, and that was the construction of a small raft. Having decided upon 
doing this, each of us set to work. The bark of a kind of acacia which grew 
upon the island served us instead of hemp to make a quantity of rope a few 
thousand feet long. We made our rope by means of a wheel, which a wheel- 
barrow supplied us with. Then we dug up an immense root of an enormous 
tree, and squared it off with a little hatchet. Then we sawed it up with a 
small joiner’s saw. This timber, with some staves taken off our shanties, 
served us for making several casks. A few bars of iron, which we took from 
some uninhabited shanties, supplied us the means of making the frame of a 
helm. For sails we made use of our shirts, pantaloons and blouses. Of 
course we concealed our operations and our work as it progressed with the ut- 
most care from the overseer, who came every morning to bring some convicts 
upon the island whose business it was to gather grass. When we had made | 
the oars, we put together the several materials we had prepared, over which 
we constructed a sort of deck, made of planks nailed and tied together with 
ropes. We also made a band-rail, so as not to be swept away by the waves, 
and to rest our oars upon. When we had finished our raft end launched it, 
we completed the work by placing the casks underneath and fixing up the 
sail. Our provisions, consisting of bread and water, were also put upon the 
raft. Then, at last, after all was prepared, at eight o’clock at night, in order 
not to be discovered by the governing powers who re-ided close by on the 
Island Royale, we set sail from the desolate rock on which we had so long been 
held in cruel bondage. There were seven of us in all, and we rowed away, 
plying our oars diligently and directing our course towards the neighboring 
coast of Guyana, a Dutch settlement. The night was fine, and favored our 
undertaking. When day broke we could see nothing of the promised land of 
deliverance to which we bad directed our bark. We were in the Gulf of Sina- 
maric, whee the sea is always in motion, and our casks began to fill with 
water. This obliged us to take them up one by one and repairthem. This 
was a difficult job, and attended with considerable danger, inasmuch as the 
additional weight of the cask joined to that of us seven, caused the raft to 
sink several feet deeper in the water. However, as soon as we emptied the 
cask of the sea water which had got into it, the raft would rise again out of 
the water to its former cond tion. After the cask was mended, it was a difi- 
cult job to replace it. One of us was obliged to plunge into the sea in order 
to secure it by the ropes in its proper situation. While our comrade was thus 
at work in the midst of the sea, we who were on the raft held him fast by a 
rope tied round his waist. This precaution was necessary to prevent his be- 
ing carried away by the waves while engaged in fastening the cask with the 
rope. We had this difficult work to perform day and night all the time we 
were on our passage on the raft. Thus we proceede d, getting out of sight of 
land on the first day. Next day the direction of the sun was our compass by 
day, and at night we steered our anxious course by the moon and the stars. 
We left Devil’s Island on the 12th of August at night, as before metioned, 
and on the 16th, at 4 o’clock P. M., we arrived on the Dutch coast, where we 
immediately disembarked, and remained on the shore. During the night we 
repaired our raft as well as we could, and early in the morning we proceeded 
again on our voyage, keeping close in shore, hoping that we should in this 
way come to some inhabited parts. Another reason for our keeping close in 
shore was, that in case we should be pursued by any boat or vessel sent after 
us from the island we had left, we might be able in such case to jump upon 
the land immediately and save ourselves by running away, leaving our raft as 
spoils anda trophy for our pursuers. On the seventh day of our perilous 
voyage, our raft ran aground, being driven on shore by the wind, which had 
turned against us. The reader will be curious to know how we lived during all 
this time. The following was the way we managed: We had started with 
provisions of bread and water sufficient for three days. This, by carefully 
eking it out, we lived upon for five days, scantily indeed, as may well be ima- 
gined. 

On the morning of the sixth day our breakfast consisted of the half of an ear 
of corn for each man. At night we had for our supper one crsb divided among 
us seven. We had no water, for we had drank the last of it for breakfast in the 
morning. On the seventh day we lived upon nothing bu! crabs, which made 
us dreadfully thirsty, as we were obliged to eat them raw, not having any 
means of cooking them. On the eighth day, as the wind did not change, we 
made up our minds that if it did not blow next morning in a different direction, 
two of our number should go on shore and try to find out some house, or ob- 
tain some assistance, if any could be found. 

Chabane and Carpeza were the two who were pitched upon to undertake this 
business. The day which preceded the pasmenedl journey on shore, was a dread 
ful day to all of us. We were forced in our thirst to drink the salt sea water, 
and also our own urine, so great was our suffering from thirst. But these un- 
happy resources only increased our thirst the more. But on the night of that | 
dreadful day some rain fell, and we stretched out our sails to catch all we 
cou.d. ‘But alas! the quantity of rain which fell was so small that it was 
hardly enough even to wet our sails. Such as it was, however, each one of us 
set to work to suck the moistened sail, and in the state in which we were, 
burning with ardent thirst, the little moisture obtained by sucking the sails 
was a great refreshment and luxury to us. Next day, August 21, as the wind 
kept in the same quarter, we put in execution the measure we had determined 
upon the day before. Two of us left the boat, with our five comrades in it, on 
the coast, close in shore. Their names were as follows: Dianon, Gurard, Palin, 
Bougeney and Bokensky. We left them with the understanding that we would 
come to their relief as soon as possible if we should be successful in finding some 
assistance or means of relief. 








GUST, OF THE TWO MEN WHO WENT TO SEEK FOR RELIEF 

For two days and a half we walked with naked feet among bru®hwood, and 
among and over trunks of trees. We swam across several creeks, and waded 
for about two miles and a quarter in the sea, with the water up to our neck 
this we did to relieve ourselves from the intolerable fatigue and heat. All that 
we got of food on our road was a little honey, which we found in a honey-comb 
in the hollow of a tree—only a few ouhces—:nd some small birda’s eggs. We 
only once got a taste of fresh water during all these days; we were obliged to 
drink wine and sea water. During all this time of our journeying, we met 
with no trace of men or habitations. Of other living creatures, we saw chiefly 
crabs. There were some tracks of ‘‘ biches’’ and of tigers, and we saw a few 
monkeys passing backwards and forwards among the trees not far from us. 
All day and all night we were tortured by ‘‘ moustiques,’’ gadflies, moequitoes, 
and the common cow-fly. At length, after much and indescribable suffering 
on the 25th of August, at twelve o’clock, mid-day, we reached some inhabited 
houses, the first we had seen, and were kindly received by the inhabitants 
One of the men sent for the Dutch commander of the post, who resided at the 
mouth of Mott creek. This gentleman, happily for us, could speak French 
well. We related to him the dangers we had passed through, and how we had 
left our five companions in misery on the coast, anxiously waiting for our re- 
return and hoping for relief and assistance. 

We concluded our recital by entreating him to grant us some immediate re- 
lief ; but our entreaties were in vain. ve were refused all relief, and were told 
that we should be taken to the captain of the district, who would take the 
proper measures with regard te us. When we arrived at the house of the cap- 
tain, it being now night, he sent us to bed, and next morning started us off to 
Paramaribo, tothe Governor. We arrived at the Governor’s on the 29th, early 
in the morning, and were immediately taken before the Attorney General, who, 
after examining and questioning us, ordered us immediaiely to be sent to pri 
son. After we had been confined in jail about thirteen hours, an agent of 


any further attempt at escape. This increased the difficulty of our position 
conxiderably. We were now destitute of almost everything. But necessity is 
the mother of industry and invention. Twenty of us set to work on one side 
and fourteen on another to construct two rafts. These were to be twenty-ono 
feet by eight feet. We constructed the rafts with various pieces of wood picked 
up here and there on the island, and with some of the wood work of a shanty 
which we demolished for the purpose. We made two frames for the rafts and 
covered them with fegots and branches of the castor-oil tree, and with corn 
stalks. On two sides of the raft we made a kind of gunwale three feet higi 
In front we had a sort of jib boom, and at the stern we contrived to fix a 
moveable board to serve fora rudder. A pole fifteen fect long was set up for 
our mast, and the sails were made out of our shirts. 
On the 13th September, 1856, at 4 o’clock in the 
finished and we were ready. Our rafts were afloat and at anchor. The anchor 
was a large stone or rock tied upinasack. By means of this orig inal anchor 
our two veasels were detained in port, hauled up in a retired spot, so that they 
could not be seen from any one of the other isles where the superintendent 
resided. We waited for the evening shade to wrap the horizon in obscurity 
that then we might take our departure without the chance of being seen AA 
half-past seven we set sail, notwithstanding the dangerous appearance of the 
sea and the violent tossing of the waves. 


afternoon, everything was 


Next day, the 14th September, na 
the sun rose, we passed the Gulf of Sinamaria, being about twelve leagues o1 
ateea. At ten in the morning the two rafts which had hitherto sailed, the 
one behind the other, without accident, were driven against each other 
and one of them, on which were fourteen men, was considerably damage 
We on the other raft could give them no assistance, but we called out 
lustily to them to keep up their spirits and not to be discouraged. Theg 
immediately directed the head of the raft towards land, and soon we los 
sight of them on the line of the horizon. We afterwards learned that our un 
fortunate companions were re-taken by a French steamer, which had been 
sent from the French islands in pursuit of us, and were again carried back to 
their dismal captivity. 

The steamer was manned with soldiers and gendarmes, who had orders to 
shoot every one of us if we did not immediately surrender. We learnt thir 
afterwards from some sailors who were aboard of her. On the 16th, having 
been out thiee days and three nights, the sea all the time being very tem 
pestuous, and frequently rolling its waves over our raft, while we were up to 
our waists in water, we directed our frail vessel towards the shore, and ran 
aground on the coast of Maroni, a few miles distant from an Indian village. 
We went on shore and took possession of an empty shanty which we found 
standing there. We then sent two of our company to enter into negotia 
with the natives, and to ascertain what treatment we might expect 
But they could not come to any terms or agreement with them 
began to suspect from their manner that they had some hostile i 
against us. We then resolved to endeavor to make our way by land to a 
Dutch settlement, being led to suppose it was nearer than we afterwards found 
it to be. In order to reach the settlement, we marched along close by the sea 
shore. But alas! After walking about nine miles, we found that the exe 
cution of this project was aitcgether impossible. A thick forest of mangroves 
arrested our course, through which it was not possible to penetrate, and the 
mud was so deep that as we walked along we were in it up to our waists 
Here in our distressful situation we lost the chief part of our provisions, and 
other like effects which we had with us 





















MUCH WISDOM IN A LITTLE SPACE. 


LazzARoNnI. Aname given to the poorer classes at Naples, from the 
hospital of St. Lazarus, wuich served as a refuge for the destitute in that city 
Forty years ago two large sections of the people were genvrally comprehended 
under this name, the fishermen, and the lazzaroni, properly so called, w 
lived in the streets, and performed no other labor but that of erran 
and occasional servants. These alone were estimated at 40,000 
zaroni formed a powerful community, which un aniello, accomplished 
the revolution of Naples; and, in later times overthrew the popular govern 
ment, under the influence of Cardinal Ruffo and the English party. But during 
the French occupation of Naples they ceased to exist 1 














as a distinct class; and 
the name‘ls only used to designate, in general language, the mobor populace 
ef that great city. 

Escuriau. A celebrated palace and monastery in Spain ; about 
twenty miles from Madrid, built by Philip u. It is in the shape « jiror 
and contains the king’s palace, St. Lawrence’s church, the monastery of 
Jerenomites, and the free schools. It was erected in consequence of a vow 
made by Philip, on the day of the battle of St. Quentin, and dedicated to 
St. Lawrence, whose festival was on that day. Though the building is im 
mensely large and the most superb in the kingdom, its exterior bas rather the 
austere oy sey! of a convent than the elegance of a palace. It is a qua 
rangle, 740 feet in length by 580 in breadth; and is said to have cost fifty 
millions of dollars 





HorseE-Power. The power of a horse, or its equivalent; the force 
with which a horre acta when drawing. It is compounded of his weight and 
muscular strength, and diminishes as his speed increases. The mode of ascer 


can raise, and to what height 





taining a horse’s power is to find what weight he « 
in a given time, tne horse being supposed to pull h 
of experiments of this sort, it is found that a horse 
160 pounds weight at the velocity of two miles and 
power of a horse exert ed in this w istnade the standa 

power of a steam-engine Thus we «peak of an engine of sixty or eighty horse 
power, each horse-power being estimated as equivalent to 35,000 pounds raised 
one foot high per minute 


Koran, 0B ALKORAN OP MAHOMET. 
Its general aim was, to unite the professions of Idolatry an e de 





Written about a. p. 619. 








Christians in the worship of one God, (whose unity was inenl] 
cated,) under certain laws and ceremonies, exac tin g obedien v) 
the prophet. It was written in the Koreish Arabic, a 

certainly possessed every fine quality, was said to be the ahe 
met asserted that the Koran was revealed to him during a period of tw y 
three years, by the angel Gabriel. The style of this volume is beantifu), f t, 
and concise, and where the majesty and attributes of God are deeerik 
sublime and magnificent. Mahomet admitted the divine mission | 


Moses and Jesus Christ.—Dr. Jortin. The eading article of faith whi 
impostor preached, is compounded of an eternal truth, and a necessary 
namely, that there is only one God, and that Mahomet is the aportle of God.— 
Gilbon. The Kogan was translated into Latin in 1142; and into Pnelish and 
other European languages about 1748, @ seq. It isa rhapeoly of 3000 verses 
divided into 114 sections. 








Carns. Their invention is referred to the Romans; it is 
generally supposed that they were invented im France about th te 
amuse Charles V1. during the intervals of a melancholy disorder the 


, 





brought him to his grave.—Mezérai, Hist. de Fronce. The versal 
loption of an amusement which was intented for a fool, is no very favorable 
specimen of wisdom.—Malkin. Cards are of Spanish, not of Frenel origin.- 
Daines Barrington. Picquet and all the early games are Fr neh Card 
taxed im England, 1756. 428,000 packs were stamped in f 
1800. In 1825, the duty being then 2s. €d. per pack, less than 150,000 packs 
were stamped; but in 1827, the stamp duty was reduced to Is., and 310,854 
packs paid duty in 1830. Duty was paid on 230,200 packs, in the year ending 
5th Jan. 1840.—Parl. Reports 


Burxrnc. A new and horrible species of murder committed i 
Fngland It was thus named from the first known criminal by wh t 
deed was perpetrated being called Burke. His victims were strangled, or made 
liféless by pressure, or other modes of suffocation, and the bodies, which « 
bited no marks of violence, were afterwards sold to the surgeons for the pur 
pose of dissection. Burke was executed at Edinburgh in February, 1829 
crime has been more recently perpetrated by a gang of mur erers in London 
The monstermamed Bishop was apprehended in November, 1831, and exec: ‘el 
with Williams, one of his secomplices, for the murder of a poor Italian bey 
named Carlo Ferrari, a friendless wanderer, and therefore selected as being 


ene 











police was sent with us to the relief of our five companions, to the place where 
we had left them. We met three of them on the road, and learnt that, 
despairing of hearing any more of us, and supposing us to be dead, they had 

ursued their journey along shore in the raft. That the raft having been 
crounded and net being able to get it off, they had taken to the weods and wan 
dered on to where we now had met them. Our other companions, as we learnt 
of them afterwards, had suffered a great deal as well as ourselves, but had 
finally reached the truteh settlement. On the road, being in a place where 
there was no shade, one of them had dropped down insensible from fat gue, 
and on lifting him up it was found that the heat of the sun had rendered him 
suddenly deaf. At length, on the Ist of September the chief of the settlement 
a doctor, the two men ordered to take us to Paramaribo, the police agent and 
three negroes went to a great distance along the coast searching for the other of 
Some weeks afterwards we were 
informed by some natives of the country that they bad found them in the mud 
marshes, with their eyes eaten out and their hands devoured by the crabe 
The names of these unfortunate men are Pianore, an Italian, and Bokinsky, a 
Pole. On the 3d of September we got back to Paramaribo, where we were sent 
to the hospital to be cured of the sicknesses resulting from our sufferings 
We were afterwards sent to Demarara, an English settlement. From thence, 
our severe trials being now ended, we are arrived safely and happily in New 
York 
HISTORICAL ACOOUNT OF THE SECOND ESCAPE OF ANOTHER PARTY OF FRENCH POLI 

TICAL DEPORTES FROM CAYENNE 

These gentlemen, (for our readers should understan’ that the prisoners at 
Cayenne are some of them men of the first rank in French society, some of 
them men of letters, and all of them men of education and good manners)— 
these gentlemen, as the former, whose interesting narrative has been given 
above, were sent to vegetate upon a small rocky island, close to the larger 


island of Cayenne, which island is appropriately enough called the Devil's | 


tely the | 





Island. Tiere are other smaller islands, called rather unappropria 
Islands of Salvation. All of those little spots have been the scenes of suffering, 
where the French republicans, philosophers socialists, Fouri«rites, &e., were 
banished om account of their opinions. 

The name of the French gentleman whose sufferings and ex 
by himeelf, in the following parrative, is Mons. Guyarere 

Our first and unsuccessiul attempt at escape only serve 
minds to contemplate and prepare for a recond escape 
commander of 
His agents mace a thorough search over the island and \ awe 


ape are related 


to stimulate our 
attention of the 
ithe isles was now, howerer, more than t e fixed upon us 
all sorts of 


| states In early 


} &lmissi te an audience by James II., 1687 


} the caliph of Egypt to build a house for those wh 


utensils, tools, &c., which it was thought might serve ous purpose ip case " of Russia 


less likely to be seught after (they confessing to this and other similar 
murders.) December 5, same year 


PAINTING IN THE Unitep States. The first practising artist 


of celebrity was John Watson (born in Scotland, 1685,) who commen« paint 


began 





i in New Jersey, 1715. Nathaniel Smybert, of Edinburg! 
in Boston, 1728. Benjamin West was the first native American artist; t 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, 1705: painted his first portrait in Lar 
‘a., 1755. John Singleton Copley, born in Boston, 1738; first painted l 
he was the father of lord Lyndhurst, lord chancellor of Great Britain. Chas 
W. Peale (born in Maryland, 1741,) Gilbert Charles Stuart (Rhode Island 
1754,) John Trumbull (Connecticut, 1756,) William Dunlap (New Jerse 1706 
E. G. Malbone (Rhode Island, 1777,) were the next artists in succession in the 
United States 


Nvwxcio. 


ing portra 





A spiritual envoy from the pope of Rome to Catholic 
times they and legates ruled courts of severa ‘ 
sovereigns of Germany, France, and T 


even England e pope deputed a 
nuncio to the Irish rebels in 1645 he arrive! in Lond f 


on Of & BUNCIO, ana Lis 
is stated to have hastened the 
Revolution 

Kyicuts or Marta. A military-religious order, called also 
Hospitaliers of =t. Jobn of Jerusalem, Knights of St. John, and Knight 
Rhodes. Some merchants of Melphis, trading to the Levant, obtained leave 
came on pilgrimaye to Je 
salem, and whom they received with rea) and charity, a. p. 1048. They after 
wards founded s hospitel for the sick, from whence they were called Hovpi 


’ 








tallers. This foundation wae laid in a. p. 1104, in the reirn of Baldwin, and 
they now became a military order in 1118, into which many persons of quality 
| entered, and chan their name into knights. A’ter the Christians hed lo«t 
their interest in the Fast, and Jerusalem was taken, the knights retired & 
Margett, and then to Acre, which they defended valiantly in 1200; t hey 
followed John, king of Cyprus, who gave them Limisson in ?} minions 
where they staid till 1310, and that same year they took I hoces t the 


' 
| 
| grand master Foulques de Vallaret, and next year defence nder the duke 
| of Savoy, against an army of Saracens; since when, bis «nccessors bave ured 
| F E. R. T. for their device, that is, Fortitude ques Rhodum temwil, or, he bept 
| Rhedes by his valor; from this they were called knights of Rhodes; but Khodes 
| being taken by Solyman in 1522, andia, thenee into Sicil 
Fope Adrian Vi. granted them de ci ir retres apd iD 
| 1650, the Emperor Charles V. gave them the isle « ta. The Emperor Pani 
himself grand master of the order in June, 1799 
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te amateurs living in Astant parts of the Union, 
of in Central or America, and Canadas, will favor us with re 
markable accidents or incidents, » will be Te 
catved, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, . be 


paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and -— 
our frontiers, or atiached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially , and every thing 
will be done to render such coniributi im our tm the most artistic 
manner. 

Enxousn Aceycy.—Subscriptions received by Tribner @ Oo., 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 6, 1856. 

‘ WHEATLAND,” THE RESIDENCE OF JAMES 

BUCHANAN, 
Ovn magnificent view of Wheatland, the residence of James 
Buchanan, the President elect, which will hereafter possess a his- 
torical interest, and be spoken of in connection with Mount Vernon 
and Monticello, is from a photograph taken especially for this paper. 
It represents ‘‘the southern exposure,” selected on account of its 
giving the best view for picturesque effect. It is situated one mile 
from the city of Laneaster, Pennsylvania, and as this place is now 
attracting more than usual attention, we give some details regard- 
ing it, in connection with the deseription of Wheatland. 

CITY OF LANCASTER. 

The city of Lancatter is one of the large interior cities of the 
State of Pennsylvania. It is on the great railroad route to the Far 
West, and passengers for Pittsburg and St. Louis find this the most 
commodious and expeditious route, as a party can leave New York 
on the morning of any aay and be landed in St. Louis in forty-six 
hours. Cars leave the corner of Market street and Eleventh, three 
or four times a day; and if one is pressed for time, he ean leave New 
York at 7 A. M., reach Lanoaster at 34 P. M., remain until 
9 o’clock, see Mr. Buchanan, return to Philadelphia in season to 
take the cars for New York and for the South the same night: so 
politicians need lose but little time. 

The ride from Philadelphia to Lancaster is about sevénty miles. 
It is one of great interest. Splendid farms, elegant country seats, 
fine cattle, rich fields and splendid views meet the eye on all sides. 
One can hardly imagine why any man should emigrate West, when 
such fine land is at the door. The farm houses and barns in all this 
region have a peculiar sameness. The wooden houses of New Eng- 
land are hardly seen. In their place are seen dwellings made of dark 
stone, or of stone covered with rough and coarse mastic, of a clay 
color. The barns are large, built of the same material, covered 
with the same kind of coating, and are usually ornamented with rows 
of windows and blinds. 

APPROACH TO WHEATLAND. 





Wheatland is about one mile and a half from the city of Lan- | 


easter, the road leading to it being the great route to Harrisburg, 
the capital of the State. You take the road, or follow a narrow foot 
path, that runs up and down the hollows, made by the farmers and 
others who live on the road. The country is open and pleasant. 
The fields in sight are under a high state of culture, and general 
thrift and opulence seem stamped upon everything in sight; in 
fact you are in the heart of some of the first farming lands of 
Pennsylvania. From the vicinity of Buchanan’s residence can be 
seen the city of Lancaster; its domes, steeples and towers, loom up 





with picturesque effect, and on all sides are to be seen beautiful 
views and rich undulating landscape. As you enter the gate leading 
to the house, you are impressed with the surrounding stillness—the 
hum of the mile-distant city of Lancaster is distinctly heard—the 
lowing of cattle—the noise of the teamster upon the road, every 
sound peculiar to the great country retreat falls musically upon the 
ear. 

Viewed from the gate, Wheatland is picturesque and elegant. 
A circular path, hidden by forest trees and shrubbery, leads up to 
the mansion. The carriage drive is composed of dry tan bark, which 
eompletely deadens the sound of approaching footsteps and carriage 
wheels. The dwelling house is of brick, unpainted, and contrasts 
pleasantly with the surrounding trees. It is two stories high, 
with brick wings on either side of the main dwelling ; a large portico 
supported by substantial columns, adorns the front entrance. In 
the centre of the lawn is a small white house, the dwelling of the 
gardener. In front of the house is a beautiful spring which gurgles 
out from the earth, clear as crystal, glistening like diamonds, under 
the shade of a magnificent willow tree. This spot is quite a favorite 
with Mr. Buchanan, and to it, when at leisure, he often leads his 
casual visitors. Walking in stately dignity over the grounds are two 
majestic eagles, presents to Mr. Buchanan from a friend living in 
California. These birds of Jove, as if conscious they nestled beneath 
the eye of the Chief Magistrate of this Great Republic, seem to 
plume themselves on their associations, ahd although apparently as 
free as when at home on the Sierra Nevada, show no disposition to 
wing their flight from Wheatland. 

HISTORY OF THE HOUSE. 

This house was built in 1828, by William Jenkins, Esq., a brother- 
n-law to Robert Emmett, and long a leading and distinguished 
member of the Lancaster bar. Mr. Jenkins resided here with his 
family abdut ten years, when his son-in-law, Thomas F. Potter, Esq., 
of South Carolina, took possession and resided in it until 1844; he 
then sold the estate to the Hon. William M. Meredith, whose family 
used it as a summer residence until 1849, when it was purchased 
by Mr. Buchanan, who has since considered it his home. 

MR. BUCHANAN’S DOMESTIC ESTABLISHMENT. 

Wheatland, in its interior, bears the evidence of good taste in its 

urniture and appointments. Nothing is visible which is not abso- 
lately needed for the comfort of the occupant; every thing is plain 
and substantial. Upon entering you find yourself in a broad hall 
with the parlor opening on the right, Mr. Buchanan’s sitting-room 
or study being on the left. This “cabinet” is occupied by two or 
three desks, and its walls are well crowded with books. It bears 
the evidence of being used for business purposes, and not as the mere 
retreat of a gentleman who desired a quiet smoke or siesta after 
dinner. Here it is that the President elect receives his visitors ; 
ladies and their gallants are received in the drawing-room. 

In his house Mr. Buchanan is very systematic, so far as his habits 
are concerned. He rises early in the morning, and takes his break- 
fast at avery carly hour. Everything betrays that he attends strictly 
to his business, and is particular in small as well as in more impor- 
tant things. In receiving his visitors, courtesy, rather than warmth 
is characteristic of his manner. He seems to have an intuitive 
knowledge of character, and lets those who come in contact with 
him do the talking; he is evidently firm in his own opinions, and 
those who calculate that he will not emphatically be President, are 
yeckoning without their host. It has been common to predict that 
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if Mr. Buchanan was elected President, the ‘‘ White House” would 
be without the charms of domestic influences. Judging from the 
‘‘internal life”’ at Wheatland, Washington society is destined to be 
enriched by the presence of a lady in the Presidential mansion who 
will shed a lustre over the position, and by her accomplishments and 
personal beauty, give a new interest to-official receptions at the 
National capital. It is generally understood that Miss Lane, the 
favorite neice of Mr. Buchanan, will do the honors of the White 
House. This young lady accompanied Mr. Buchanan to Europe, 
and although she carefully avoided publicity, no lady from our 
country was more caressed, or ever left a more favorable impression 
upon the cultivated circles of English society. Perfectly acquainted 
with the duties of the position, and eminently qualified both by her 
previous education and associations to adorn the position, we have 
no doubt that the ‘‘ White House,’”’ under the next administration, 
will revive the spirit of hospitality and elegant associations which 
characterized the days of the earlier Presidents. 





“MODEL ROOM” OF GEORGE STiERS, A* LEFT AT 
THE TIME OF HIS DECEASE. 
Our engraving represents a literal view of the ‘‘ model room’”’ of | 
the late lamented George Steers, just as he left it at the time of his | 
decease, and will give to our readers a clear idea of the methodical 
and complete manner with which he kept “the materials” relating | 
to his profession. People who take an interest in the studies of | 
genius, cannot look upon this beautiful arrangement of the first 
conceptions of this great ship architect, without being impressed 
with renewed admiration for his character, and a keener sorrow for 
his untimely fate. Here are to be seen the miniature representa- | 
tions of every vessel he ever built, all of them remarkable for their | 
beautiful finish—all admirable in themselves for their symmetry and 
perfection of lines. The arrangements of these different models, as 
they rest upon their brackets, can be fully understood. They are as 
follows : j 
Sea Birp. 





Sunny Sours. VeQuero. QUEEN oF Tae West 


AMERICA. GBORGE STEERS, FLyInG CLovp. 
ADRIATIC. Haze Evvira. 
Sopa. Moses GRINNELL. NIAGARA. 


PRipe oF Tur SEA. 

There are many other small models, and some portfolios of en- 
gravinzs, and boards, which are struck in a masterly manner, the 
flowing lines of some new naval conceptions. On the right side 
of the room, in perspective, are the Syren, Sybil, St. Mary the 
First, Genessee Chief, Flora, and others of less note. It can readily 
be imagined that George Steers, as he surveyed these different 
models, made from their wonted suggestions those improvements 
which he introduced into his last and greatest works, the Niagara 
and Adriatic. It was no doubt the contemplation of these models that 
made George Steers, in the enthusiasm of the moment, declare that 
he was still on the very threshold of progress, and, much as he had 
accomplished, yet what he conceived to be a real triumph was yet 
to come from under his hands. 

We shall be pardoned if, in this connection, we mention the fact 
that very soon the Adriatic, George Steers’ last great work, | 
will be exhibited to the public. No doubt the rush will be | 
great, and to check rudeness a small charge should be made for 
this gratification of a laudable curiosity. Mr. Collins, who has | 
cherished the genius of Steers and honors his memory, we know is 
desirous of doing something to perpetuate the fame of Steers, even | 
after the nautical monuments he has erected shall have crumbled 
into dust—a monument that shall last when the Adriatic shall cease | 
to breast the coming storm, or the Niagara bear in proud triumph | 
our national flag over the seas. To accomplish this, kindred genius 
must be engaged, and artistic skill in enduring marble must bring 
its industry to the labor of love. Let there be a charge made to 
those who visit the Adriatic, and let it be understood that the money 
raised will be appropriated to the erection of a proper testimonial 
in eternal granite—a testimonial that will be as enduring as time— 
a testimonial to the greatest of our shipbuilders—the civil hero of | 
our naval fame. 





| 


MR. BUCHANAN SPEAKING OUT. 


On Friday last, November 28th, one hundred students of Franklin 
and Marshall College, Pennsylvania, attended by its President and 
Faculty, made a formal visit to Mr. Buchanan, at Wheatland, to 
congratulate him on his election to the Chief Magistracy of the 
Union. The visit was the idea of the students themselves, who, 
though they had warm party prejudices and preferences of their 
own, laid them aside, and unanimously resolved to call upon the 
President elect, who was also the President of the Board of Trustees 
of their own college. To the congratulatory address made him on | 
the occasion, Mr. Buchanan replied in a very impressive manner, | 
and beyond all doubt, expressed his real opinions on the momen- | 
tous questions of the day. He reminded these young men of the | 
responsibilities resting upon them, in the future administration of | 
government, and above all in “preserving intact, our glorious | 
Union and constitution.’”” How will the Southern secessionists | 
like this? But he seemed determined to go farther. He perceived | 
his good fortune in this opportunity of having a young representa- | 
tion of the Union before him, pure, fresh, patriotic and impressible. 
What better audience could he have? The inaugural was in his 
head, the substance of it was in his heart; it was the very moment | 
to forestall all heresy and schism by a frank and statesmanlike 
developement. Without saying which party was right or wrong, 
he declared that “the object of his administration would be to | 
| destroy any sectional party, North or South, and harmonize ail | 
sections of the Union under a tational and conservative government, | 
as it was fifty years ago. If he could be the honored instrument of | 
allaying sectional excitement and restoring the government to the | 
principles and policy of the fathérs,” he would then feel that “he | 
had not assumed the arduous duties of the office in vain!” 











IMPORTANT TO OUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Tue thrilling and highly popular novel of A PBEP BEHIND THE 
ScENEs. was commenced in our last number, the first of the third 
volume. Our readers can, therefore, by commencing with No. 1 of 
the third volume, not only secure the novel entire for -binding, but 
also receive in addition the splendid gratis picture of Christ and the 
Adultress. We can announce that our future number will increase 


| refugees from Guyana, taken from the New York Herald. 


| phy and Atlas.’’ 


fession. Mr. Brady} visitedj Wheatland some few days before the 
Presidential election, and found the distinguished host at home and 
at leisure, and speaks of his visit with pleasure, and of the hospi- 
tality he received with enthusiasm. The original of our picture, with 
other views connected with Wheatland, are on exhibition at Mr. 
Brady’s gallery, Broadway, New York. 


> We have received letters from correspondents, asking why we 
commenced our third§volume with ‘‘ No. 62.” Our reason for so do- 


ing was, to include in the new volume ‘‘ A Peep behind the Scenes” 
complete, and our eld subscribers will receive the whole number of 
| papers they are entitled to; it will only change the arrangement in 


a single number in binding up the volume. 


W. ARMsTRONG, CrviL ENGINEER AND ARTIST, Toronto, 
C. W.—We recently published some highly attractive views of 
Kingston, Canada West, and scenery on the St. Lawrence River, 
and we failed, by an unavoidable oversight, to give credit for the 
original photograph drawings to the gentleman whose name stands 
at the head of this paragraph. If our correspondent could look over 
our portfolios and see the number of photographs, sketches, and 
ambrotypes we receive from almost every part of the world, without 
one word of intelligent indorsement, they would pardon us for an 
apparent neglect to give proper credit, which we always desire te 
do, and do with cordiality and promptness. 


Frencn REFUGERS FROM CAYENNE.—We have occupied a large 
space in our paper with the details of the escape of the French 
It will 
be found interesting, and gives another evidence of the familiar 
adage that ‘‘truth is stranger than fiction.” The sequel to these 
strange revelations will appear in our next number. 


RicHarp Bustrep, Esq., Corporation Counsel, has nearly reco- 
vered from a severe attack of scarlet fever, and will probably be 
out soon. Itis a matter of public gratulation that his disease did 
not terminate fatally. Though young in years, Mr. Busteed has 
achieved an enviable reputation at the forum and in the political 
arena. He is one of the few city officials whose ability, integrity 
and fearless discharge of duty are unquestioned. 


TrumBvu.y’s Picture oF THE BATTLE OF BuNKER HILL.—We 
are indebted to Mr. Paul Bernhard, 164 William street, for a very 
magnificent engraving, (large size,) of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
after Trumbull’s celebrated painting, now in the Rotunda at 
Washington. The picture is eminently worthy of the notice of all 
lovers of the fine arts, and will make a splendid addition to the 
parlor and study of our citizens. The price is reasonable, and the 
associations connected with the subject make it an invaluable 
acquisition to every household where liberty is enjoyed and martyrs 
of freedom are beloved. 


LITERARY. 
BKAUMARCHAIS AND His Times, French Society in the Righteenth Century, pp 
460. Harper & Brothers. 1867. 

Aquaint French book by Louis de Loménie, translated with remarkable elegance 
of diction, by Henry 8. Edwards, who has preserved all the liveliness of style 
which characterizes the original. Many unpublished documents which here 
first find the light are of great historic value. Beaumarchais’ connection with 
this country—(he had quite as much to do with our Revolutionary French 
Alliance as Gen. Lafayette)—and the piquant and amusing personal incidents, 
make it one of the most readable and remarkable books published this year. 
He was employed as the secret agent of Louis XV. on the most important and 


delicate missions. The details of his negotiations to preserve the honor of 
Madame du Barry, the king’s mistress, as narrated in chapter XIV. are decidedly 
rich. He paid a “ black-mail ’’ pamphileteer in London 20,000 francs in band 


and a secured annuity of 4,000 francs more to suppress the publication of some 

of her fauz pas. It must be confessed that Madame du Barry’s honor was 

estimated very much above its value. This book must have an extensive sale. 
Messrs. Appieton & Co. have just published ‘‘ Cornell’s High School Geogra- 

The former is the tkird and concluding volume of a series 
The preceding books have been very successful, and are now in use in many 
schools. We have looked carefully through the volume in hand. It seems to 
us succinct, systematic and interesting. It is furnished with a copious supply 
of questions, the answers to which embrace everything laid down in it. The 
chapters on mathematical and physical geography are valuable to the ad- 
vanced pupils, for whom the compilation was prepared. The Atlas was drawn 
and engraved expressly for this High School Geography. The two publica 
tions are very nicely got up. 

Massry’s Exarerrion Recirer anp DrawinG-Room ENTERTAINMENTS 
Samuel French. 1856. 

‘Tms supplies an existing want to all who wish to indulge in the practice of re- 
citation or dramatic representation in the parlor. It is quite differeat from 
the voluminous readers and speakers already published, and is exactly suita- 
ble for school exhibitions and sociable entertainments. It is an important aid 
to students of elocution, which is an art that should be cultivated and encou 
raged. 

Lake Neami; or, Explorations and Discoveries During Four Years’ Wander- 
ings in South- western Africa. By Cuaries Jonny ANDERSON. With upward 
of Fifty IMustrations of Sporting Adventures, Subjects in Natural History, 
&c. Harper & Brothers. 1856. 

Tuts is a reprint, unaltered and unabridged, from the English edition of a 

work that has excited a great deal of attention on the other side of the At- 

lantic, and which possesses an unusual degree of interest. The American 
edition is presented in the best possible style, the illustrations have been 
faithfully copied, and are fine specimens of wood engraving. A perusal of 
the contents of this book (with an unpronounceable name) will combine in- 
struction with amusement, and no recent publication will serve a better pur- 
pose, these long winter evenings, for reading aloud around the family fireside. 

Harpsr’s Scnoot History. Narrative of the General Course of History from 
the earliest period to the Establishment of the American Constitution 
Harper & Brothers. 1856. 

AS a standard text-book for the students 0: history this is unsurpassed. [t is 

prepared with questions for the use of schools, and illustrated with 150 maps 

and engravings. It is a concise compendium of general history and differs 
widely from most books of like pretensions. It is not a condensed summary 
of names, dates and detached chronological events, but presents, in a simple 
and connected narrative, a general view of the great leading events that have 
occurred in the history of the world, beginning at the earliest periods, and 
coming down through the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, Roman and British 

Empires, to the organization of our own Republic, and the establishment of 

the American Constitution. It is intended specially for Americans, and the 

narrative follows the line which leads to, and is most directly connected with, 
the events of our own history. 

Lave in Ismakt, or, Portrrarrvrnes or Heanew Cuaracren. 


New York 


By Mari T. Rice 





in interest and offer new attractions. 
jects of general interest, which will prove popular in the domestic 
circle, and increase our interest as a family newspaper. 
determined to spare no efforts which will make our paper one of 
the beet and deservedly one of the most popular in the country. 








Ove Puorocrarn oF WHEATLAND.—This beautiful picture was 
taken by M. B. Brady, Esq., so well known, we may with propriety 
say, throughout the world, for his extraordinary success in his pro- 





We have in hand many sub- | 
| Tas book, by the authoress of “‘ Life in Judea,’’ comprises a series of sketches 


We are| 


‘* 


anps. Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. New York. 1856. 


founded upon holy writ, and, in their narrative form, would be quite attractive 
| to those for whom even the sacred writings have no rpecial interest. The 
| national characteristics of the Jews are unequalled in interest by those of any 
other people. Though this book is the second of the two in order of pubi- 
| cation, it is the first both in the order of time and of composition. The several 
articles are independent of each other, and the whole s-ries is connected by « 
chain of successive developments of one idea,—that of a coming Saviour. Te 
| religiously inclined and right-minded people, these volumes must possess a 
living interest. 
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THE TURF. 


Uxrox Coursz, L.I.—On Thanksgiving Day, one of those time- 
honored pieces of sport, a mule race, for a purse of $50, $10 to go 
to the second best in the last heat of the race, came otf over the 
Centreville Course. There were eight mules in the field, of which 
only four started. The race was won by a mule called Eastern 
Jack, after five closely contested heats. The $10 was won by a 
black mule without a name. The rider of Eastern Jack could not 
force his mvle ahead of the others; but after the second heat 
a darkey rode him, and he won the three last heats. A mule named 
Tom Tit created the most fun. Before the start, a man hit him 
with a whip, because he bolted into the stand, when he let both 
heels fly right merrily, kicking a gentleman in the leg. On the 
first heat he was beaten a quarter of a mile; he ran into the ditch, 
nd when his rider got him out he bolted into the stand, and could 
ot be brought to the score until the second heat, when he started 
ff, ran a hundred yards, turned back and ran into the bar-room, 
nder the stand, kicking, jumping and scattering all those who 
ere imbibing at the time. In this heat Eastern Jack bolted and 
an for the gate, to get out, not liking the business in which he was 
hen engaged, but was stopped, and a darkey mounted on him, who 
ode him during the heat. ‘The other mules ran like race horses. 
[hose who were out to witness the great holiday sport were much 
mused with what they saw, and laughed at the antics of the mules 
intil their sides ached. This race drew a large crowd of spectators. 
(n the Jast heat the mule Tom ‘it kicked a darkey in the head and 
inocked him senseless. The following is a summary: 
Tuurspvay, Nov. 20.—Purse $50, mile heats, best three in five, 
catch weights. 











1. Mr. D. A. named Eastern Jack - e £2 ts 2s 
2. Owner named black mule - - - 2228 323 
8. Mr. S. Worth named Katydid - - ‘p22 9 3 
4 Mr. S. G. named Tom Tit 3 drawn. 


es 
Time, 2:34—2:403—2:89—2:47—2:40. 


A REMARKABLE FAMILY. 
A cornrrsronpenT of the Ohio Citizen furnishes the editor of that 
paper with the following account of a remarkable family, residing 
at present in Bourbon County, Ky.: 

Mr. Epiton: I send you a schedule of the Bourbon family, 
as obtained from the father and sons. The old gentleman is a na- 
tive of Maryland, and is in his 70th year; was brought to the 
State of Kentucky when quite young; and has raised his family in 
the above county, consisting of six sons and three daughters. 

In the following table the height, weight, and entire ages of the 
family is given: 





Height. Weitht. 
Fatt 6 feet 4 inches 200 pounds. 
Mother 6 feet 4 inches 285 pounds. 
Thewas - 6 feet 4 inches ° 280 pounds 
me ¢ 6 feet 6 inches . . + 215 pounds. 
Fa 6 feet 6 inches 1€6 pounds. 
' 6 feet 11 inches . 296 pounds. 
ary - 6 feet 2 inches 160 pounds 
6 jieet 3 inches . 210 pounds 
ew 6 feet 6 inches . 220 pounds 
6 feet 6 inches 197 pounds 
Daughies 6 feet 8 inches 160 pounds. 
Total height iv 2,208 pounds. 


ntire age - - - - 557 years. 
The family are all living exeept the youngest daughter, are all 
Wealthy, and of the first families of Kentucky. I might add, seve- 
ral of the grand-children are over 64 feet, and are still growing. 


THE BOARDING-SCHOOL NUISANCE. 
WHiItt our sanitory police is engaged in inspecting emigrant board- 
ing-houses, the tenant houses of the poor, and ferreting out the 
causes of disease in alleys, and unventilated courts of cities, equally 
fruitful sources of ill health exist among our higher classes, produ- 
cing evils as serious and as lasting. 

A few weeks ago we were called to see a young girl suffering from 

eneral debility, neuralgia, pains, vertigo, and headache. She had 
just returned from a boarding-school in a neighboring city, where 
she had spent only a month, before her health, previously good, 
failed. On inquiry we found the routine of the school to be as fol- 
lows, and to be certain of the correctness of her account we have 
made inquiries of others familiar with its management: 

The pupils rise at five in the morning. They study from five to 
seven o'clock. From seven to eight o’clock they have breakfast. 
From cight in the morning to two P. M. is spentin the school-room, 
a period of six } At two they have dinner; and from three to 
five are allowed to walk or take other exercise. From five to six 
they study; at six have tea, and then study from seven to nine, 
when they are sent to bed. . 





hours. 


‘Lheir diet is light and unsubstantial, and their appetites under 


ach a regimen are as feeble as the diet. 

Now, here the day of a young, growing, spirited school girl is di- 
vided into periods of seven hours for sleep, three for meals, two for 
exercise, and twelve for study. Every person under full adult age 
1eeds eight or nine hours’ sleep; and, in order that sleep should be 
healthful and refreshing, they require at least six hours of recrea- 
tion and active exercise. The time for meals is sufficiently ample 
ian theinstance here mentioned, but to allow only two hours for ex- 
ercise, and that in the afternoon, when heat and fatigue dispose 
hem to rest, is positively murderous. And twelve hours’ study 
per day is at least five hours too much for any young person. 

A child in full, vigorous health will acquire more knowledge in 
six hours daily than in twelve, for full health and mental vigor are 
incompatible with the discipline we have described. 

This system of education takes young, robust, romping girls and 
transforms them to slow, languid, pale, worthless women. To ac- 
quire skill on the piano, a little bad French, and a namby-pamby 
knowledge of a few of the ‘* English branches,’’ they sacrifice 
health, energy, all capacity for the duties of womanhood, and not 
unfrequently life itselt—LBuffalo Medical Journal. 








Tue Russtan RAInways AND THE CREDIT MosILreR.—Le 
Nord contains the following communication from St, Petersburg 
relative to the concession of the new line of railway in Russia: ‘‘ In 
the sitting of the 23d (Oc‘oher) the conditions of the concession to 
the society of the Credit Mobilicr were signed. The latter under- 
takes the construction of about 3,890 versts of railways, the routes 
of which are as follows: ‘The first, and at this moment the chief one, 
is that from St. Petersburg to Warsaw. The Government having 
already finished, at its own expense, a portion of the line—about 
300 verst -and having prepared works for constructing the whole, 
the company engages to reimburse the outlay, which amounts to 
nearly 8),000,000f. The second line is from Moscow to Theodosia. 
The distance between the two cities by the ordinary road is 1,356 
versts, and many considerable towns are connected by this line. The 
surprise is that it should terminate at Theodosia instead of Odessa. 
I am ignorant of the cause of the exclusion of the richest city in the 
south of Kussia; I suppose, however, that it will not be long before 
a branch of the principal line will make it enter the general net- 
work. The third line is from Moscow to Nijni-Novgorod (390 bye 
The fourth will commence at Koursk, the capital of a province, an 
centre of commercial activity in the interior of Russia, and will ter- 
minate at the port of Libau. This line will cross at Dunaburg the 
line between St. Petersburg and Warsaw. The company undertake 

finish these lines before the expiration of ten years. The War- 

ie will naturally be first open for circulation, and that of 
Novgorod will immediately follow. The concession is for 

guty-five years; the capital of the company is about 270,000,000 
silver roubles (or 1,089,000,000f.)—that is to say, the shares to be 
issued are not to exceed that amount. A third of the shares are to 
be allotted in Russia. The shares will not be quoted on the Bourse. 
The Government guarantees a minimum of 6 per cent. 

Attempted Svuicipe oF A Bripzt.—A New York correspondent 
says: A young girl was married at Saltersville, in South Bergean, 
on Wednesday night, to a man considerably her senior in years, at 
the solicitation of her parents and contrary to her own will. Yester- 
day morning she took a dose of poison which would have ended her 
life, but it was discovered and a physician was called, who relieved 
her stomach of a considerabe part of the dose. Late yesterday 
afternoon, her life was in a critical condition. 


LOST IN THE CATACOMBS. 


Wuent the following terrible story originated we do not know, but 
we print it as a wholesome lesson against that spirit of irreverence, 
to say the least of it, which some men (and perhaps boys) think 
it grand and fine to indulge. ‘ 

n the year 1798, shortly after the first entrance into Rome of the 
French Republican army, under General Berthier, a large party 
was formed to visit the catacombs. The party was arranged in 
after-dinner merriment and frolic, at a house of public entertain- 
ment near the Piazza di Spagna, and it consisted principally of 
thoughtless young officers and clerks of the commissariat. Deter- 
mined to be merry where a!] was gloomy and sad, a | conveyed 
with them abundant provisions and hampers of wine and bottles of 
brandy. They scared the monks, who occupied a house and church 
near the mouth of the catacomb they had chosen to visit, and they 
perplexed and terrified the poor guides. 

The young Frenchmen, who had all been educated in the blas- 
phemous doctrines, and hardened by the bloody excesses of the 
reat French revolution, after taking a short turn in the crypts, and 
aughing at everything they saw, set themselves down in one of the 
oratories, and began a carouse which did not end until the wine 
was consumed, and every one of them more or less inebriated. 

They sang love songs and Bacchanalian choruses among the 
ancient Christian dead; they played at bowls with the skulls; they 
rummaged the open graves; they made jokes and puns of the in- 
scriptions; they committed nearly every imaginable act of irrever- 
ence and imriety. They were mad with drink, and they had re- 
ceived a mad schooling. 

In this state they renewed their exploration of the crypts, descend- 
~~ the lowest tier, and betting who would venture farthest. 

ut, where all were mad, the maddest was a young cavalry officer, 


’ 


a ‘great spirit,” according to the meaning of that bad period, a 
fire eater, one who feared not God nor devil, for he believed in 
neither ; one who courted danger with more assiduity than common 
mortals woo quiet and safety. Brave he assuredly was, though 
avery braggadocio. He would go further than anybody; he would 
not leave the crypts until he had visited them all, and seen what was 
in them ; and, breaking away, with a lighted torch in his hand, but 
without any guide, he plunged into one of the passages, and was 
followed for a space by the jeers, shouts, and loud laughter of his 
comrades. He did, indeed, go farther than any of them; he pene- 
trated so far, and through such obstructed and difficult crypts, that 
much time was consumed, and his torch began to burn low. He 
then retraced his steps, and with great difficulty found his way back 
to the place where he had left, or where he believed he had left, 
his party. 

Not a soul was there. He shouted, and none answered ; his torch 
was now nearly extinguished; he was seized with a shuddering. 
But he had a second torch with him, and this he lighted in time. 
After many mistakes, he found the steps which led to the second 
tier of crypts. Here he expected to find his companions, but no 
voice replied to his call. He shuddered more than he had done 
before. But he thought that his friends were only playing him 
a trick, and that they were hiding in some of the passages, and 
watching him. He said to himself, ‘‘ They must not see that I am 
disturbed and nervous;” and then he shouted aloud, ‘‘ Come out, 
you ambuscaders! leave off this game! show your lights! let us 

e gone! we shall be too late for the billiard-table! I have an ap- 

ointment at the coffee-house! L am burning and dying of thirst! 

have swallowed earth and dust enough to bury a grenadier ! I want 
wine and water! iced water! iced water!” But still no reply, no 
sound, no appearance of another light. He shouted again, and 
until he was horrified by the sound and the echoes of his own voice 
He now seriously took himself to task for his fool-hardiness; yet he 
could not believe but that he should find his comrades in the upper 
crypts, or waiting for him at the gates; and he proceeded hastily 
yet carefully in search of the other flight of steps. With all his 
care he could not find the direct passage, or anything like it; and 
he stumbled and fell more than once, to the great danger of ex- 
tinguishing his only light. But at length he saw the broad steps 
before him, and these he quickly ascended, singing a trooper’s song, 
to preve to his companions how perfect was his self-possession, or 
how little his nerves had been affected by his long, gloomy ramble. 

But nobody joined in the chorus, or replied to his now renewed 
calls. No living creature was in that crypt. He made what speed 
he could to the mouth of the catacomb. The gates were closed, 
and no voice, either without or within, answered. Believing that 
at least some of his comrades must have remained near at hand, he 
cried that this was carrying the joke santa that he was choked, 
and dying of thirst, and must be let out. Still no answer. He 
looked at his watch, and saw that it was nearly nine o’clock at 
night. He clutched up a heavy fragment of a tombstone, and beat 
furiously upon the gate; but the gate was strong and opened in- 
ward. He shouted again, he became frantic, and screamed and 
screamed until his dry tongue clave to its roof. 

It was now clear that there was nobody who could or that would 
hear him, and come to his relief. His thirst was agonizing, and 
his second torch had scarcely an inch to burn. But by the gate 
he found some remains of torches, which his companions had extin- 
guished and thrown upon the ground at their exit; and these he 
lighted one after the other. When the last remnant was rapidly 
consuming, he thought he would retrace his steps to the oratory in 
which they had kept their carousal ; for there, at least, was an aper- 
ture admitting air ani light. On his way he fell, and his torch 
being extinguished, he wag left in total darkness. As he groped 
his way, he slipped through achasm. ‘The fall was inconsiderable, 
the chamber beneath being so very full; but he fell among dried, 
clattering bones; and the flesh crept on his own bones, his blood 
turned cold, and his head became giddy. His mind, which had 
been wandering before, from the double effects of wine and awe 
or fear, was still further unsettled by this shock; but he made 
an effort, disengaged himself from that horrible chamber, and re- 
gained the crypt above. Prone to the earth, he crawled along, 
feeling the way with his outstretched hands, until he came to the 
oratory, where he sat down on the floor, with his back leaning 
against the slabs of graves. The aperture which faced him afforded 
entrance to a nerrow flood of light, proceeding from the brilliant 
moon at its full, and the cool night air, which came in with the 
light, afforded a temporary refreshment and relief. 

Fatigued as he was, he thought he might sleep quietly until the 
morning. He summoned reason, and such philosophy as he pos- 
sessed, to his aid. What had he to fear, unless some living prigands 
or marauders should find him there? and of this there was little 
probability or chance. What harm had the remains of the dead 
eyer done to the living? ‘It is only the dead who never return 
to trouble us,” was a revolutionary saying; and what was death 
itself but an eternal sleep? Had not every cemetery in France 
borne that inscription, ‘‘ Dearn 18 AN ETERNAL SLEEP?” Had 
not the philosophers of France been proving for more than a quarter 
of a century that the soul of man perished with his body, and that 
the existence of a future world, and the systems of rewards and 
punishments, were things invented for the benefit of priests and 
impostors? He recalled the sarcasms of Voltaire, the demonstra- 
tions of d’Alembert, but-all would not avail him, or quiet his flutter- 
ing nerves. Insensibly, and then irresistibly, the teachings of his 
childhood, the Christian lessons of his mother, and of the country 
curate who had baptized him, came back upon his mind, and with 
them came thronging even the superstitions of nurses and country 
servants, and the spectral tales of old village crones. 

He shuddered; he longed, he almost prayed for the morning, 
which would surely bring fim liberation. He looked at his watch, 
and could seé by the moonlight that it was close upon the midnight 
hour. His thirst was now more than ever intolerable. He would 
have given a good year’s pay for one draught of cool water. Some- 
thing glittered on the ground near the stone altar. What was it? 
A bottle. But the bottle contained not water, but was two-thirds 
filled with ardent spirit, with cognac brandy, which had been for- 
gotten, and left behind. He seized it and eagerly drank of it, in 
the hope that it might dispel his horror and awe, and send him 
to sleep. He repeated his draughts until he had drained the bottle, 
and then was completed the insane furor which for some hours had 
been gathering in his mind. ~ Horrible visions flitted before his 
eyes, which sleep could not close; he lay motionless, and utterly 
incapable of motion, on the dusty earth; but his pulse raced like 
the torrent of a cataract, and his brain worked, and incessantly 
presented one spectrum more awful than the other. The sockets of 
the skulls lying opposite to him were suddenly filled up with glaring 
eyes, that gazed upon him, and from which he could not detach his 
own gaze. He heard woeful sighs and moans, groans and shrieks, 











as of souls in torture. He heard a low whispering, as if proceeding 
from many thousands of concealed beings. He heard a clapping of 
hands, and the loud, dismal tone of a bell. Yet all the sounds that 
could possibly have reached his ear proceeded from the night breeze 
which reotiod eating the weeds and bushes outside, and feebly mur- 
mured as it entered the chasm—from owls and other hooting noo- 
turnal birds—from the tinkling of the bells of some sheep in a fold, 
on the slope of ahill at a short distance, or from the bell of a dis- 
tant monastery, ringing to call the monks to midnight prayer or 
very early matins. 

But the young Frenchman was now incapable of observation, or 
of any reasoning process whatever. To his ears that loud awful 
bell tolled again, and a voice, louder than thunder, echoed through 
the dreary vaults, and several times were repeated these words: 
‘‘Caverns, show forth your dead!’ To his wild eyes the black 
crypt, in its whole extent, was suddenly illuminated by a dazzling 
and supeinatural light, as if the dry atmosphere itself had taken 
fire, and was in a blaze with spontaneous combustion; and the 
bones of the dead, which lay scattered on the ground, or were heap- 
ed up indiscriminately in great heaps, became endued with the 
power of motion, and moved, and joined, and adhered together, and 
perfect skeletons rose and stood bolt upright, waving their arm- 
bones to and fro, as if in impatience, or anger, or in pain; and the 
graves, tier above tier, flew open, and their tenants descended from 
them; and a wide chasm opened under foot, and through it from 
the lowest recesses, came trooping other skeletons, of all forms and 
sizes, from that of the man of glanatie stature to that of the tin 
infant who had died on the day of its birth; and falling into ran 
or line with the rest, these bare, blanched bones marched slowly 
through the crypt, shaking their hands at-the Frenchman as they 
passed him. And there was no end to the mustering and marching 
of the dead from the regions below through, that chasm ; they seem- 
ed to be flowing on for ever like a river. 

‘Lhis was the last vision, or the last of which any recollection was 
preserved. Ata very late hour in the morning the catacombs were 
reopened to admit other French visitors, and the young officer was 
found by the guides in a state of unconsciousness. He was carried 
into Rome, and consigned to his friends and to the military hospi- 
tal. In their wild intoxication, some of them had taken ivinto their 
heads that it was time to correct his boasting habit and fool-hardi- 
ness, and that it would, indeed, be a good joke to leave him behind. 
The narrator of the story said that it was probable that the guides, 
who understood no French, and who had been drinking with the 
officers, did not miss him out of so large a company; but that it 
was equally probable that if the guides had missed him, they would 
have put themselves to no inconvenience or his account, but would 
have thought his impiety, profligacy, and audacity properly pun- 
ished by a night’s confinement in the catacombs. The joke was 
rued when too late. The young man suffered a brain fever of 
the most violent kind. He raved on his sick bed, ‘‘‘Take away 
those skulls! remove those horrible bones! shut up those graves, 
or deprive me of sight!’”” Every object converted itself in his eye 
to a skeleton or spectre; in his ear every sound was the tolling of 
that awful bell, or the more awful spoken words, “ Caverns, show 
forth your dead !”’ 

The lancet, medicine, and skilful treatment and assiduous care, 
slowly restored him to reason and to health; but from that time 
forward he was an altered, serious, reverential man. He had buried 
his last scoff and impious jest in the Roman catacombs. He could 
no longer laugh at death, or that which is beyond this brief and 
troublous life. The awe which had penetrated him, filled him, and 
overthrown his reason, did not all depart with the restoration of his 
reasoning faculties. His comrades rallied him, but they could not 
change him. Some seven years after, when killed in battle in Cala- 
bria, a copy of the New Testament was found in his pocket.—Boy’s 
Own Journal, 


SAD CASE. 


We find the subjoined narrative in the Dayton Gacette ef the 17th 
instant: 

Naomi Harnris.—This unfortunate girl, who has been preven & 
thief, and of whom we have before spoken, is now in our jail, await 
ing the mercy of a Dayton Court. There is something in her unfor- 
tunate history which affords a sad commentary upon the power of 
those wickedly disposed persons who move in the image of their 
Maker. 

A young and pretty girl, she mingled in childish sport around 
the old homestead, and a fond father, a kind mother and affectionate 
brothers and sisters, were proud of her innocence. ‘There were lit- 
tle silver bells ringing in the distant future, and life was frill of 
joy and promise to the little child. Years rolled on apace, and her 
beauty and intelligence drew around her a host of admirers, among 
whom was the dastardly villain who was destined to be the arbiter 
of her fate. His well-learned speech and manner concealed the 
hypocrite, and his untiring attentions won her affection, and she 
put her pure heart in the keeping of the traitor who betrayed her 
ad oa virtue, and sent her out upon the world, a poor blighted 
bird, to wither under the influence of a ruined reputation. Friends 
and relations discarded her; the father, who was proud to play 
with her flaxen curls, and the mother, who loved to kiss away her 
girlhood’s tears, turned away from ber shame, and branded her as 
an outcast from the household, and withheld the kindly influence 
which might have reclaimed her. And she was the victim of the 
first error—a natural error of her ignorance of and confidence in 
this cold and treacherous werld. The rascal who hed done the 
wrong roamed freely here and there, and, like the serpent of the Nile, 
spat his venom upon new victims, and named the pure as his prizes. 

Her beauty and intelligence were attractive, and, with no legiti- 
mate or honest means of providing the necessaries of life, she 
emerged by degrees into a career of crime, and while yet a girl, a 
Dayton Court sent her to the penitentiary for pilfering a onell por- 
tion of silk. 

Her black eyes looked out through the bars upon a world that had 
no joy for her. A child incarcerated in a penitentiary erected for 
those who are steeped in crime! A little girl had stolen a bit of 
silk, and she groaned ina cell near the murderer; a young girl, 
having been: betrayed, sacrificed all that was dear to her upon the 
first error, and she ate her bread and water within hearing of the 
hardened wretches who had been gathered from the county jails 
from all parts of the State. She was there for correction; it was 
thought that she would learn a lesson from the regenerating influ- 
ences which were there engendered! Ah! me, whatatask. ‘There 
was no Work-House, no House of Refuge, no Institution for the 
moderate reformation of youthful offenders, and the Penitentiary 
was the only resource. 

She was arrested upon her last charge, at Miamisburgh, the resi- 
dence of her people. Upon the approach of the officers she leaped 
from the window of the house, en ishabille, and took refuge in the 
yard, where, shivering and cold, she was found by the police. 
‘* Take me,” she cried, ‘‘ why should I complain? I’ve been in the 
Penitentiary ; my reputation is ruined, and I don’t want to live 
longer.” 

We do not wish to be understood as upholding crime; the girl is 
evidently guilty, and should be punished ; incarceration in the Pen- 
itentiary is too severe; there should be a Work-Houre for such of- 
fenders, where moderate punishment may be blended with redeem- 
ing influences; v'.cre correction may be administered, and a short, 
practical sermon preached, and a two-fold work accomplished. We 
should have a Work-House, and we hope our citizens will move in 
the matter. Paltry crimes are becoming of frequent occurrence in 
our city, and an institution of this kind would soon be filled. * 


REVOLUTIONARY Surnorry.—The Mobile Tribune, in its Ameri- 
can Ana, relates the following : ‘* Among the most active and daring 
of Marion’s men, were Robert Simons and William Withers. They 
had been sent together on some confidential expedition, and while 
resting at noon for refreshment, Withers, a practical shot, was ex- 
amining his pi-tols to see if they were in good order, while Simons 
sat near him, either reading or in a reverie. ‘ Bob,’ said Withers, 
‘if you had not that bump on the bridge of your nose, you would be 
a likely young fellow.’ ‘Do you think so?’ said Simons, listlessly. 
‘ Yes,’ said Withers. ‘I think 1 can shoot ot that ugly bump on 


your nose. Shall I shoot?’ ‘Shoot!’ said Simons, and crack went 
the pistol. The ball could not have been better aimed; it struck the 
projecting bridge, demolished it for ever, and henceforth Simons 


was not the ugliest man in the army.” 
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DEGRADATION.—2. BRANKS, OR BRIDLE FOR SCOLDING WOMEN, 
—3. IRON MASK, FROM THE CASTLE OF NUREMBERG, 





A CORNER FOR THE CURIOUS. 

INSTRUMENTS OF TORTURE AND PUNISHMENT. 
In the days of chivalry, when men particularly prided themselves 
on the honor of their escutcheons, and the crest which, in many 
instances, surmounted their helmets, the compulsory wearing of the 
emblems of folly exhibited in the upper engraving, must have been 
considered a severe punishment for some military indiscretion. It 
was, however, nothing in comparison with the “Iron Mask,” from 
the old castle of Nuremberg, which is figured beneath it. This 
hideous covering was formed of bands of iron, which folded over the 
head, and were fastened behind by a padlock. A pair of spectacles 
and asses’ ears were attached. A double plate fastened over the 
mouth, and a whistle passed over the nose, which produced a loud 
noise if the wearer attempted to speak. The mask was painted of 
a flesh color, with a mouth delineated on the lower plate, and the 
eyes and ears were shaded of an asinine gray color. This, when 
fixed on the head of an unfortunate culprit, must have been an 
object at once frightful and ludicrous. 

The other example of old English ingenuity, called in the northern 
counties the “‘ Branks,’”’ and in the south the “ Bridle,” was used 
formerly in many towns and villages as a cure for scolding wives. 
This instrument, during the time of its application, was no doubt 
found to be very effectual; for, fixed to the ironwork in front is a 
sort of wedge, which passed into the mouth, and near the end of 
which is a sharp spike, which would be certain to run into the tongue 
if any attempt was made to speak. Notwithstanding the temporary 
lull procured by the application of the ‘‘ bridle,’’ we are inclined to 
think that it must in mos: instances have been something like the 
deceitful silence which precedes the thunder-storm, and that the 
pent-up ideas of the fair wearers would find vent with irresistible 
force on its removal. Many attempts were made by our forefathers 
to reform scolds; -but in all our reading we have not met with any 
record of a successful one. The ducking-stool was tried as a means 
of putting an end to both scolding and scandal. This was a machine 
cunningly designed in the shape of a seat, to which the offending 
female was fixed, who was then gencrally carried in a sort of pro- 
cession, in which the beadle of the parish formed a conspicuous 
figure, to the most convenient horse-pond or stream of sufficient 
depth. The stool, which was fixed on a sort of roller, being pro- 
perly adjusted, on the movement ofa spring the offender was sud- 
denly plunged overhead in the water. It is thought that the shock 
of this treatment had a better and more sedative effect than 
the “‘branks.’”’ We observed 
lately in an old magazine, 
that in those days decent men , 
were so troubled with scolds, i 
that the beadles were occa- 
sionally prevailed on by some > 
ungallant lords of the créa- 
tion to put their ‘ better 
halves”? in the stocks. It 
must not be thought, how- 
ever, that the male portion of 
the population of Old Eng- 
land escaped scatheless, for 
it was by no means uncommon 
for the females of a town or 
village to rise up and take 
Lynch law on some offender, 
and perhaps resort to the 
decoration of the party with 
tar and feathers. 

The practice of tarring and 
feathering was much in use 
in the different sea-port towns 
during the old war, the par- 
ties submitted to the process 
being chiefly those who had 
given such information to the 
press-gangs as led to the im- 
pressment of sailors from 
their homes. 

In vol. xxv. of the “ Ar- 
cheologia,” there is an in- 
teresting account of the 
wanderings of a learned 
antiquary in search of the 
instrument which forms the 
subject of the above engrav- 
ing. The worthy in ques- 
tion commences his history 
by remarking on the short- 
sightedness evinced by penal 
legislators in making terror 
their grand corrective, and 
then proceeds to mention that 
he had heard of various means 
of punishment, formerly used 
in Germany, of the most 
horrible description, amongst 
which was ‘‘the kiss of the 
Virgin,” or “‘Jungfern Kuss.” 
It was believed that this me- 
thod of execution was prac- 
i in most - j the old 
corporate towns of Germany, 
in the Castle of Kanigstes 


near Frankfort, at Nuremberg, &c. Our traveller, in the~course of 
his search, learned that the “‘ Virgin” was by some supposed to be 
in figure like the Virgin Mary; by others, that it was a representa- 
tion of Justice, so contrived as to clasp its victims in literally an iron 
embrace, and that when life was almost extinct, the machine opened 
at the bottom, and the unfortunate sufferer dropped into a chamber 
below upon swords which revolved in such a manner as to cut his 
body into small fragments, and that a stream of water carried these 


away. 

Aa old. Nuremberg ballad relates that a patrician girl and a ple- 
bian youth ran away together, and were soon after captured, when 
the youth underwent the penalty of the Jungfern Kuss. The know- 
ledge of this circumstance whetted our antiquary’s appetite, and he 
sought with eagerness, but without success, in the various castles 
and town prisons which were reported to contain the object in ques- 
tion. At Hescmbens he hoped to be more fortunate, and at once 
proceeded to the Town Hall, beneath which he was shown a deep 
dungeon, wherein were a pair of stocks, called there the “fiddlé.” 
Round this apartment were several small cells, and further on the 
torture chamber, in which was still remaining part of the rack. 
The attendants mentioned that the boots, spiked iron collar, &c., 
had been sold some time before for old iron. Had the instrument 
which caused the death of the Nuremberg lover been removed at the 
same time? our antiquary inquired, but he could obtain no satisfac- 
tory reply. Below the torture chamber was another apartment, 
which seemed to answer all the purposes which tradition associated 
with the Jungfern Kuss. The various means of punishment col- 
lected together by the old governors of Nuremberg were not suf- 
ficient,"however, to preserve them from danger, for it was mentioned 
to our traveller that there were various subterranean apartments in 
which the magistrates were wont to hide in time of trouble. 

Just as our antiquary was despairing of meeting with the object of 
his search, he by chance heard that a specimen was to be seen in the 
Imperial sroonal at Vienna. The better classes of people to whom 
he applied for information had strongly denied the existence of such 
a punishment in Austria: its name and uses were, however, well- 
known amongst the lower classes. To the Imperial arsenal he went, 
but he was again doomed to disappointment. He still, however, 
pursued his inquiries, and at length learned that the terrible ‘* Vir- 
gin” might be met with in the collection of antiquities formed by 


yhich he had purchased on the Vordus Stiermerk. Here the labors 
of our antiquary were rewarded by meeting with the object he had 
so zealously searched for, and which was found to agree with the 
various traditional accounts he had met with. 

The Baron, it seems, had purchased this dreadful instrument from 
a person who had obtained it in a left-handed manner, and with it 
the contents of a great part of the arsenal ef Nuremberg. The 
‘Virgin’ was seven feet high, (the traditional height of that at Nu- 
remberg,) and consisted ofa skeleton of bar-hoops coated over with 
sheet-iron, formed and painted to represent the figure of a citizen’s 
wife of the sixteenth century, wearing the mantle which was a com- 
mon article of dress among persons of that class. 

The engraving represents the interior of the machine, and from 
this the reader will see that the front of it opened like a pair of fold- 
ing-doors, the back portion being connected with it by hinges. On 
the inside of the right breast were thirteen quadrangular poignards ; 
there were also eight of these inside the left breast, and two on the 
inside of the face. These last were’clearly intended for the eyes of 


while in an upright position, when, on the doors being closed against 
him, his breast and eyes were pierced by the blades we have above 
described, 

The writer observes, that this machine had been formerly used 
could not. be doubted, because there were evident blood-stains yet 
visible on its breast. How it was worked is not known, for the me- 
chanism which caused it to open and close was no longer attached. 


ELKS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND. 


THE accompanying pair of these interesting animals belonging to 
the genus Cervus, called the Elk or Moose Deer, are in the posses- 


larger animal is a cow Moose, brought up from a calf; and at the 





The smaller one is a bull lf, nearly eight months old, standing four 


Baron Deidrich, and preserved by him in a eastle called Feistiz, | 


the victim, who must have been placed backwards into the machine | 
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THE “ JUNGFERN KUSS.” 





possessing a prehensile character, by which heavy branches are 

| pulled down and made available for food. The body is short and 
rounded, almost destitute of a tail, this appendage being scarcely 
visible. The legs are long and well formed, terminating in neat 
cloven hoofs, which form terribly offensive weapons, being very sharp 
and pointed. Their general colcris a dark, greyish brown, the lower 
part of the body and limbs being much lighter. 

There are various modes of destroying this huge quadruped. In 
winter, when the ground is covered with snow, these deer herd to- 
gether in what are styled ‘‘yards,’’ subsisting upon the bark and 
twigs of trees: when discovered in such retreats great havoc is 
frequently made in their ranks. At other times the hunter pursues 

| the wary animal on snow-shoes, and, after a toilsome and fatiguing 
| chase, eventually hunts him down, which is more easily done when 
a thick crust is formed on the top of the snow, through which the 
animal repeatedly breaks, and is soon fagged out. Perhaps the 
most successful method used for his capture is by decoying the buck 
from his fastnesses by imitating the cry of the cow Moose; this is 
done by means of a piece of birch-bark twisted in the shape of a 
horn: which cunning and skilful device seldom fails to allure the 
unsuspecting animal within a few yards of what he conceives to be 


sion of William Dunbar, Esq., South Pictou, Nova Scotia. The | the mate, only to confront his concealed betrayer, who sends that 


| fatal messenger which too often seals his fate. 


time it was sketched (two years old) measured five feet three inches | _ There is a curious circumstance connected with Moose hunting. 
in height from the back part of the mane to the ground, and six feet | Two Indians were out one moonlight night—one engaged in calling, 
and a half from the tip of ghe nose to the extremity of the rump. | the other lying hid, prepared to fire on the quarry when near enough. 


After having tried for some time, their expectations were excited by 


feet in height. They are both extremely gentle and tractable, herd- | the approach of some dark object, much smaller than a Moose, which, 


requiring little attention from their master, who gives them full 
liberty to range about the surrounding forest, whither they resort to 
browse on the tender twigs of the birch and maple. This constitutes 
their natural food, as they show little predilection for hay in compa- 
| rison to this coarse and dry fare. Small bells are attached to their 
necks, whose sound serves as a means for their recovery, as well as 


a precaution against the danger of their being shot. They possess 
little beauty or symmetry of form, when compared with other species 
of the deer tribe. Their aspect is fitted to inspire a certain amount 
of awe, especially when viewed in their adult state in the recesses | 
of the primeval Bewey where the Moose can only be seen to perfec- | 
tion; his ponderous horns and majestic mien proclaiming him a fit | 
emblem of the monarch of the wood. The head is large; the nose 

very much rounded; the upper lip protruding over the lower, and ! 


— 


———— 





ELKS PROM NEWFOUNDLAND. 


ing in the open fields with the cattle and other domestic animals; | upon nearer inspection; turned out to be a large bear, followed by 


two others: these were received by the undaunted red men with a 
volley, killing two of their number, the other fleeing, Such an inci- 
dent may serve to prove how well the simulated cry of the Moose 
had lured these voracious animals also. 

In autumn Moose are often shot in lakes, whither they resort to 
escape the annoyance caused by flies; they are in the habit of plunging 
into the water and almost entirely immersing themselves, little bein 
visible except the nose. Great caution must be exercised on onah 
occasions, as the least noise will startle the sensitive creature, and 
cause it to move off, swimming with such velocity that it is soon be- 
yond the reach of allharm. Snares are sometimes set, made in the 
form of a strong noose, placed between two trees, on the beaten track 
along which the Moose repeatedly runs; by such means the poor 
animal is often caught and strangled. Its flesh is very good, though 
rather coarse. The most es- 
teemed parts are the nose and 
tongue. The Moose sometimes 
acquires a large size, having 
been known occasionally to 
weigh eleven or tweive hun- 
dred pounds. It is also the 
largest of the genus, being 
higher at the shoulders than 
the horse: its horns sometimes 
weigh nearly fifty pounds. 





BuRMESE OFFERINGS TO 
tue Porr.—Two envoys of 
the Emperor of the Burmans, 
the missionary Albona and a 
young Burman, wearing his 
national costume, were re- 

ived lately at an audience 
by the Pope, and presented 
him, in the name of their 
monarch, with a chalice of 
massive gold, a crucifix en 
riched with precious stones, a 
gold chain, and a ring orna- 
mented with a magnificent 
sapphire; and in the name o; 
the Burman Roman Catholics, 
with a valuable rubyring. The 
latter was accompanied by a 
letter from the senders, dated 
from the ‘imperial town of 
Amarapoura, (the immortal 
city,) the 7th of the moon of 
Naioun, 1218,” in which they 
deelared their veneration for 
His Holiness; begged him to 
accept their ring, which, they 
said, though indigent, they 
purchased by subscription ; 
and expressed their regret at 
not being able to make him a 
more important present. 24 

Fastest Time.— Porter's 
Spirit says: ‘‘ Nothing that 
ever stood on iron, ever made 
a mile in 1 min. 35sec. The 
fastest running time on record 
was made on the Metairie 
Course, New Orleans, in the 
Spring of 1854, by Henry Per- 
ritt, who ran a mile in 1:42). 
The mile in a minute of Flying 
Childers isa fable. At that date 
they timed horses by @ sundial. 
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THE CAPTAIN OF LA BELLE CREOLE ON BOARD THE REVENUE CUTTER.—A SCENE FROM “ THE SLAVE SMUGGLERS.” 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by Frank Lxsuie, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 


THE SLAVE SMUGGLERS; 


oR, 
THE BELLES OF THE BAY. 
A LEGEND OF LOUISIANA. 


(Commenced in No. 46.) 


CHAPTER XVII.—Continvep. 

Silently the two friends walked down to the boat, and were pulled off to the 
cutter; for Barnes, finding his companion indisposed to reply to his gay re- 
marks, ceased them, and acquiesced in his silent mood. On reaching the 
vessel, as it was a fine night and the boatshad been hoisted in, and every 
other preparation for sailing made, Winston gave orders for the anchor to be 
weighed. The cutter was soon outside, when the watch was set, and the com- 
mander retired to his cabin to think and dream of one who had now become 
the object of both thoughts and dreams. 

For some days the Lynx cruised in the vicinity of the pass, without observ- 
ing a sailof any kind—Winston’s thoughts, more occupied by those he had 
left than those he expected to meet, and his glances more frequently directed 
in the direction of the lake than seawards. It required all his self-control 
and sense of duty to resist the inclination he felt each evening, as night ap- 
proached, to run for the entrance, and, taking his boat again, visit the island. 
At length, one morning, as the cutter was lying hove-to some distance from 
the shore, about daylight, and, before he had risen, he heard the cry of ‘Sail 
ho!’ from the masthead; and, hurrying on deck, he found that Barnes had 
ascended the rigging, and was scrutinizing the distant sail through his glass. 

‘* What do you make her out, and which way does she head?’’ he asked, 
after pausing a moment for the observation to be made. 

‘*A schooner,’’ replied Barnes, ‘with everything set, and coming right 
down upon us.”’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Winston, ‘‘ we will wait a while, and see what she is going 
to do.’’ 

The wind, which blew a pretty stiff breeze, was from the South, or perhaps 
a point or two West of South, and consequently a side wind to anything head- 
ing either East or West, though rather more favorable to the former, which 
was the case with the stranger. Rapidly she drew near, and she could now 
be plainly seen by the naked eye to be a schooner, and numerously manned. 
A few moments longer, and the two vessels would be together; for the schoo- 
ner showed no symptoms of changing her course, which seemed direct for the 
cutter. Suddenly, however, she luffed up; her yards flew round, and she 
headed right towards the low coast, for which she ran with the speed of an 
arrow, with the wind right aft. 

** By Heaven ! it is the smuggler !’’ exclaimed Winston, “‘ and she is run- 
ning for the pass. Make sail and fire a gun to bring her to.’’ 

The gun was accordingly run out, and, in another moment, its sullen report 
reverberated in rolling echoes over the marshy coast. But the menacing 
sound had apparently no effect upon the chase, as the schooner had now be- 
‘come. Running rapidly towards the marsh, she seemed at length to be plow- 
ing through it; but she was, in fact, entering the pass, through which she 
moved with a speed scarcely perceptibly checked, as the wind had free access 
‘to her sails. 

** Why, what can she mean?’’ said Winston, as he saw the schooner paid no 
regard to his signal to heave-to; ‘‘she can’t expect to escape us; for there is 
no other outlet from the lake, and she certainly cannot conceal herself from 

s for any length of time, either in the lake or the river above.’’ 

**No,”’ replied Barnes; ‘‘ but she may do so long enough to land her cargo, 
‘and then she may set us at defiance; that is, if she is the smuggler or 
slaver.’’ 

“Of that,” said Winston, “I have not the slighest doubt, or she would 

ve hove to. Besides, she is exactly such a craft as Lafitte’s vessels are said 





to be. She must be trying to get into the river above; but I think we can 
keep her in sight—especially, as we know the channel—thanks to our explo- 
ration! and she will have to be pretty brisk to beat the Lynx far; and so, Mr. 
Smaggler, I think you have run into a trap, from which you will find it hard 
to escape.”’ . 

The captain of the smuggler, (for such, in fact, was the schooner,) how- 
ever, knew perfectly well what he wgs about. The revenue vessel had not 
been seen by him until they were close to the entrance of the pass, as long 
irmamunity had made them careless, and no look-out had been kept. When, at 
length, she was observed, the schooner was at no great distance from the 
mouth of the pass. To turn back would be to lead the cutter towards the 
rendezvous, before reaching which some accident might occur to cause his 
owncapture. On the other hand, before his pursuer could more than reach 
the entrance of the pass, he would be through it and in the lake, and, with 
that start, he knew he would be safe for the present, and could devise some 
plan eventually to escape. 

Rather more slowly than the schooner before, the cutter also approached 
the pass, as the wind, coming more over her bows, caused her to pitch and 
labor in the sea. The sails of the retreating schooner were seen moving ra- 
pidly along, and sensibly increasing the distance which separated her from the 
cutter. She also at last reached the entrance, and, in her turn, felt the favor- 
able action of the wind, and, bracing up to the breeze, followed the chase as 
rapidly as she had retreated 

Winston had, at the time of the schooner’s altering her course, himself as- 
cended the rigging of his own vessel, and, with his glass, observed the move- 
ments of the chase. When the cutter reached the mouth of the pass, the 
schooner wes about entering the lake between four and five miles ahead, and, 
of course, plainly in view. A few moments, however, enabled her to place 
the grove of oaks on the point of the island between her and her pursuers, 
and, from that, they lost sight of her. From his elevated position at the 
masthead, Winston could plainly see the head of the island, or rather of the 
marsh, and he expected, every moment, to see the schooner round it in her 
way up the lake; but in this he was disappointed; and, as his own vessel ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to the island, of course it gradually obstructed 
the view of the lake beyond, and he descended to the deck. 

In a few moments more the cutter also entered the lake, and, keeping to the 
right of the island as the schooner had done, she passed the house and the 
grove, which no longer hid the upper part of the lake. On reaching the head 
of the island, to the surprise of every one on board of the revenue vessel, the 
chase had entirely disappeared from sight. Several small islands were in 
view; but they were so low and bare that it seemed impossible for her to hide 
behind them so as not to be discovered with a glass; but neither there nor up 
the lake, as far as the glass could reach, was anything in the shape of sails or 
spars to be seen. From the masthead of the cutter a look-out had been kept, 
and it was impessible for the schooner to have descended on the other side of 
the island and gone out of the pars without having been seen. 

A little reflection determined Winston upon his course. That was to return 
to the inside mouth of the pass, and, anchoring in his old berth, prevent the 
possibility of the smuggler’s escape, whilst he was looking for her above. He 
thovght it possible she might have run into the bayou in the marsh and taken 
down her masts, and he determined to go in quest of her in his boats, entirely 
sanguine of capturing her eventually, though she might elude and baffie him 
for a few days. He therefore ordered the cutter to be put about, and running 
back, anchored again, just inside the lake and opposite the point of the 
island. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

Lest men suspect your tale untrue, 

Keep probability in view.—Gar. 
Some surprise was felt by the officers and crew of the Lynx, when the order to 
go about was given; but, of course, no manifestation of it was perceptible 
Winston had, however, fully considered the object he had in view, and made up 
his mind as to the course to be pursued. He felt cogvinced, from the speedy 
disappearance of the schooner, that she had either reached her usual place of 
landing her cargo, which must be in the marsh, and have escaped his search, 
or that she was hid behind some of the islands, and, in this case, if he con 
tinued the pursuit she might descend upon one side whilst he ascended on the 
other and escape to sea before he could prevent it or intercept her. If she 
was hid in any bayou or inlet he thought he could capture her with his boats, 
and if he could not come up with her or she should outsail him on the open 





lake, he could land a battery at the mouth of the pass and then go in pursuit 
of her with the cutter. 

Again the boats were hoisted out and the men well armed, and they set out 
on their search for the smuggler who had so mysteriously vanished. Sending 
the gig to the head of the lake to make inquiries of their acquaintance as to 
whether he had seen anything of the schooner, Winston determined, with the 
other boats, to make another exploration of the marsh, where he felt almost 
certain the smuggler was hid, it seeming impossible in any other way to account 
for his disappearance. 

The report of the gun fired by the Lynx to bring the stranger to, had come 
booming over the low surface of the marsh and waters of the lake and roused 
the inhabitants of the island, rattling the glass of their dwellings audibly in 
their frames. In the minds of the sisters the unwonted sound excited only the 
natural curiosity and surprise incident to so strange an occurrence, without 
causing either uneasiness or alarm; but with Lawton it was far different, for 
he very readily conceived the cause and meaning of it. Again his alarm and 
anxiety were aroused, and his wife, of course, shared his feelings. When the 
Lynx had left the lake he was aware of her intention of cruising outside to 
intercept Lafitte’s vessels; but he had hoped that if any of them approached, 
she would perceive the cutter in time to retreat, and that the knowledge of 
being suspected and watched would cause Lafitte to abandon w trade which he 
now would gladly see brought to 4 close. But the report of the gun convinced 
him that the expected schooner had arrived, and was, most probably, running 
into the lake. 

The whole family were soon on the gallery fronting the pass, from which 
direction the sound of the gun had proceeded, and various conjectures passed 
between the girls as to the meaning of it, and they appealed to their father as 
to his opinion of the probability of them, but their appeals soon ceased when 
they noticed his abstraction and evident uneasiness. In a few moments the 
upper sails of the schooner were seen moving rapidly through the pass, and 
she soon afterwards entered the lake, and Lawton saw that his suspicions were 
correct, and his wife and daughters recognized a vessel they had often before 
seen, though only the former was probably acquainted with her character and 
occupation. As soon as she came in sight it was also evident to Lawton that 
she was pursued, for, instead of moving leisurely past the island as was her 
custom, she now shot rapidly by with every sail set, towards the entrance ot 
the bayou, into which she ran, and kept on through the marsh until her sails 
all at once disappeared. 

Several schooners of different sizes were in the habit of running into the 
lake and ascending the river above; but the whole appearance of this particu- 
lar one was so beautiful and different from the rest, that she had attracted the 
particular observation of the girls; and of course at first as they were entirely 
unsuspicious that there was anything hidden about her, they had questioned 
their father regarding her, until they noticed that, contrary to his usual habit 
of perfect unreserve and familiarity towards them, he seemed vexed and dis- 
concerted, and dismissed the subject with something like a reproof for their 
curiosity. They had, therefore, very naturally ccme to the conclusion that 
there was something mysterious about her, without surmising what it was. 
And now the deportment of both of their parents confirmed them in their 
supposition, and filled their innocent minds also with vague and indefinite 
fears. 

Scarcely had the sails of the schooner disappeared in the marsh, when those 
of another vessel were seen rising in the pass; and, coming on as rapidly as 
rapidly as she had done, the Lynx soon afterwards emerged from her partial 
concealment into the open lake. She too, of course, was instantly recognized 
by all the party in the gallery. She also passed rapidly by the house without 
pausing; but, instead of running into the bayeu, she kept on to the head of 
the island, whence, in a short time, she returned, as before stated, and 
anchored in her former position at the mouth of the pass 

One of the boats, under the command of Barnes, left the cutter a short time 
before the others, in order to arrive at the head of the island and enter the 
bayou at its upper mouth—thus preventing the exit of the schooner unobserved, 
should she really be as they imagined she was, lying dismasted in the marsh. 

Again did the boat under Winston enter the silent and gloomy bayou, and 
slowly and cautiously was she pulled between the bordering reeds; but not an 
opening along their unbroken lines could be found wide enough even for the 
admission of a perogue, and not a sound could be heard in the recesses of the 
marsh, except the harsh scream of the crane or the roar of the wings of the 
teal, as they rose in clouds around them. Ateach turn of the bayou, Winston 
and his crew expected to see the steamer moved, stem and stern, across, or 
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with her boarding nettings tucked up and her guns frowning defianée on them; 
but still each succeeding turn only exhibited the same silent waste of water 
end reeds, exactly as they had before found it. At length the sound of oars 
was heard, and Barnes’s boat soon after appeared from above. 

“« Well,’’ said Winston, ‘‘ what luck? Have you seen anything of her?” 

“ Not so much as a chip of her, even,’’ replied Barnes; “‘ and if she is in this 
marsh she must have taken a flying leap into it, for there is no inlet anywhere 
that I have been—of that I am positive.’’ 

** So it seems to me also,” said Winston. ‘I have examined it closely; but 
where, then, can she be? She may have been in here, and, when we ran back 
to the pass, have gone out and got up to the mouth of the river, and ran up 
{t; but we shall soon know whether she Las or not.’’ 

‘* Not she,” replied Barnes, ‘‘for then she must know she would have no 
chance, for we could follow her in our boats, even if we could not get the 
eutter up, and, by anchoring her at the mouth of the river, the smuggler 
would be blockaded. No, you may rely upon it she is somewhere in the lake, 
and depends upon dodging us, and, if we leave the pass, to slip out.”’ 

“That we will not give her an opportunity of doing,’”’ sad Winston. ‘‘ But 
let us get out of this and sail up till we meet the gig, and see what news she 
brings.’’ 

This was accordingly done; but no farther information was obtained, except 
that the schooner had certainly not gone up the river, for the informer had 
heard the gun an! been on the look-out. All the remainder of the day the boats 
pulled and sailed about the lake, without discovering the slightest vestige of 
the schooner, und returned to the cutter at night—the officers and crews 
wearied and disappointed. 

For four days longer Winston continued his search in every part of the lake, 
and, at last, pushed his explorations as far up the river as the settlement of 
eur old acquaintance, ‘‘ Baptiste.” From him as well as from the informer 
below he received the most positive assurance that no craft of any kind had 
passed up the river for seme two weeks or more, and his surprise and vexation 
at being thus unaccountably foiled was extreme. The old man’s schooner lay 
moored te the bank as usual, and he told Winston that the only other vessel 
then in the river was a similar craft, which traded to New Orleans, and had gone 
ap some ten days before his first arrival, and which he was looking for daily 
on her return. Without paying much attention to this piece of information, 
which did not agree with what he had before heard, Winston, at the approach 
of night, set out on Lis return to his vessel. As he sailed back, he theught 
over the incidents of his long and unsuccessful search both for the depot and 
for the schooner; and the more he reflected the stronger became his convietion 
that it was entirely impossible that the latter couid be in the lake, and, if not, 
as a matter of course she must have sscended the river. His boats, day after 
day, ba: sailed ove? every part of the lake, so widely separated that it was im 
possible that the schooner could have passed through it in any direction with- 
out being seen by one of them; and every nook and corner in it had been re 
peatedly and thoroughly examined. The river, then, was the only place for 
her to lie concealed, and, notwithstanding all he had heard to the contrary, 
he felt convinced that she had gone up it, perhaps, on the first night of her 
arrival in the lake, and thus escaped observation. He therefore determined, on 
the next morning, to move the cutter up to the mouth of the river, and explore 
it in his boats as far as there was any possibility of the schooner’s having as- 
eended. 

Asa matter of course his evenings had been spent in the same manner as in 
his firat visit to the lake, and, equally as a matter of course, the feelings which 
those first evenings had engendered, had gone on increasing in intensity in the 
subsequent enes. Very willingly, so far as his own indinations were con- 
cerned, would Winston have protracted the search for the slaver in the boun- 
daries of the lake to a much longer period; for the enjoyment of the evening 
amply repaid him for the fatigues of the day. But a sense of duty compelled 
him to terminate it when convinced of its inutility. 

Again as he was pulled to the island in his gig, the crew of which had of late 
required no orders to prepare for a duty as pleasant to them in their way as it 
was to their commander, (for they too shared Lawton’s generous hospitality, ) 
again he felt that he was soon to be deprived of these delightful hours by the 
stern calls of duty, and for the first time that duty became irksome and dis- 
tasteful to him. Like on preceding visits, this one was prolonged to as late an 
hour as possible in the enjoyment of that most refined and refining of all 
pleasures, the society of intellectual and accomplished females, heightened, as 
{t was in Winston’s case, by that overpowering and blinding passion, which 
casts a halo of attraction over plainness itself, and gilds even refined gold. 

In obedience to orilers, everything was got in readiness on board the cutter 
the next morning for the projected change in her location. ‘he boats were 
hoisted up and secured, and a few turns of the capstan brought the anchor 
from its shallow bed to the bows, where it was catted. The sails were loosened 
snd ready to be sheeted home, when suddenly the cry of ‘Sail hol’’ was 
attered simultaneously by several of the crew aloft. At this cry all eyes were 
directed up the lake, and a schooner was seen coming down on the same sid 
ef the island which the smuggler had taken in going up. A momentary 

lance, however, only was necessary to convince all aboard the cutter that the 
pproaching vessel differe’ very widely in appearance from the trim and saucy 
looking eraft they were in pursuit of. In place of her high bulwarks, painted 
of a bright black, like the remainder of her hull, a low and dingy rail ran 
round the sides of the stranger, almost flus with the deck, and instead of her 
graceful, snow-white bow-sprit, jib, and flying jib-booms, springing from the 
harp bows, a clumsy-looking log projected almost parallel with her deck over a 
bow as round and shapeless as a tube. Instead of her tall raking and tapering 
nasts with their topsail spars pointing to the sky, with their cross-trees and 
booms on which clouds of snowy canvas had been spread, those of the 
shooner, now in the vicinity of the cutter, were short and without rake, and 
upheld a dirty and patched set of sails, consisting of fore and mainsail and jib, 
without either topsails or flying jib. Her deck was lumbered up with piles of 
ry hides, bundles of peltries of different kinds, and coops of poultry, geese, 

wks and chickens, whose different notes were heard as soon as she came 
in sight 

Wiuston, who had heard the cry of “ Sail ho,’’ sprang upon deck, and, as he 
eaught sight of the lumbering-looking schooner, exclaimed: 

‘ Hal that is the trader the old. Frenchman told us of. Hail her and tell 
her to round to, for I expect she can give us some information if she will.” 

Applying his trumpet to hia lips, the officer of the deek sang out: ‘ Hallca 
sohooner ahoy! what schooner’s that?’’ 

‘“What you say, ha?’’ came back in tones that needed no trumpet, appa- 
rently proceeding from an odd-looking figure who stood at the tiller, and who, 
with another similar looking personage, constituted the visible crew of the 

chooner. . 

** What schooner is that?’’ repeated the officer, ‘‘and where are you bound?”’ 

‘Oh! ah! dis is La Belle Creole, and bound for Nouvelle Orleans. Vat 

shooner is dat?’’ replied the stranger. 

“This is the United States revenue cutter Lynx,” returned the Officer. 
‘Heave to! Iam going to board you!”’ 

** Ah, oui, certainement, Monsieur le Capitaine,’ and quitting the tiller the 

pokesman ran to the main halyards and his companion to the fore, and letting 
them go, the yards came rattling down with a run, and the ungainly looking 
eraft, arrested in her sluggish course, floated motionless in the lake some 
uundred or two yards from the cutter. 

Running forward, the helmsman thrust his head over the bows and bawled 
eat: 

‘*] say, Monsieur le Capitaine, you no got boat out. 
leetle skeef—spose you say 80,’’ 

“Very well,’’ replied Winston, ‘“‘ come on and bring your papers with you.”’ 

*€ Qui, Monsieur le Capitaine,’’ said the stranger, running aft and descending 
nto his cabin, from which be soon returned with a paper in his hand, which 
he put into his hat, drawing the dingy looking skiff, which was towing behind 
slongeide, he stepped into it, as did also his comrade, and the two pulled 
towards the cutter, leaving La Belle Creole apparently to take care of herself, 
and soon two as odd specimens of sailors as Winston had ever seen mounted 
the side of the cutter and walked aft to where he was standing. 

‘Bon jour, Monsieur Capitaine; bon jour,’”’ said the one who had before 
spoken. 

The new oomer was a man of middle age, rather stoutly built, and with an 
epen and jovial countenance, the dark complexion of waith indicated his 
French or Creole origin. He was attired in blue eottonade, or attakapas, 
home-made cotton cloth pantaloons, which, instead of being drawn with a 
velt tight around his hips in sailor style, were girded up nearly to his armpits 
with suspenders of the same material, garnished with massive silver buckles, 
through which their ends hung down on each side. The front of his red flan- 
uel shirt was closed with guild buttons or studs of the size of a dime piece, and, 
between two of them, shone an enormous pin or broosh eomposed of paste 
gems of every hue. A palm leaf hat of prepost sions, and a pair of 
huge boots pulled over his pantaloons, completed his attire. 

“Good day,’’ replied Winston; ‘are you the captain of that schooner, and 
ave you out of the river above!” 
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“Oh, oui, mon Capitaine,” answered the stranger; ‘‘I trade between dare 
and Orleans.” 

* Are you a Frenchman ?”’ asked Winston. 

“Oh non, mon Capitaine. Je suis Creole American.” 

Winston then invited the stranger to his cabin for the purpose of endeavor- 
ing to obtain some information regarding the smuggler. Prefacing his in- 
quiries by an invitation to his guest to partake ef some refreshment, he 
ordered a bottle of brandy to be put on the table, of which, early as was the 
hour, the skipper partook with grert apparent gusto, drinking to the health 
of his host, who then began his inquiries respecting the missing smuggler or 
slaver. These need not be detailed, nor the answers of the Creole skipper. 
Suffice it to say, that, after much hesitation and evasion, and pretended fear 
of the consequences which it might - ntail upon him, he suffered himself to 
be persuaded by the promise of a considerable douceur in money, and a large 
supply of naval stores, which he named, and of which it was evident his 
schooner stoed greatly in need, to give what the commander of the cutter 
thought a very plausible and probable account of the vessel, of which he had 
been so long and so unsuccessfully in search. 

By his statement she had run into the river the next night after the cutter 
had chased her into the lake, and was now some distance up it. He did not 
know whether she had had slaves aboard or not, thongh he knew she was in 
the habit of bringing them into tbe lake, as well as smuggling goods of a more 
inanimate description. He also said that he had never heard of her being in 
the river before, having always understood that ghe landed her cargoes be- 
low, and he supposed she had run up to escape the Lynx. 

This account coincided with Winston’s previously conceived opinions, and, 
of course, seemed very plausible, but he remarked that he thought it strange 
that the schooner could pass by old Baptiste’s without being seen. 

‘Ah, ba,” said the skipper, “‘ you spose he tell you; ‘oh, no, he too deep 
in de bizziness himself for dat.” 

“Did the schooner appear to have many men,” asked Winston, ‘‘ and do 
you think they will resist me?”’ . 

“Oh, yes, plenty of ’em,’’ replied the skipper, ‘‘and he mean to fight cer- 
tainement, for he got his broadside down the river and all his guns on one side. 
He no tink you come up; and tell me, spose you ask, tell you I no see him.” 

All this, of course, caused the young commander considerable reflection 
and anxiety, but did not alter his determination of attempting the capture of 
the schooner. He, therefore, paid the skipper the amount stipulated, and 
had the other articles he had promised put into his skiff, which it loaded 
to the gunwale. Then bidding him adieu, and hoisting his sails, set out for 
the river above, leaving the trader, as he lost sight of him in rounding the 
island, busily engaged in transferring his prizes from the skiff to the deck of 
his achooner. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


It matters not {ts history—Love has wings 

Like lightning, swift and fatal; and it springs, , 

Like a wild flower, whore it is least expected, 

Existing whether cherished or rejected.—L. E. L, 
Tuas wind being light, and not exactly favorable, it took the Lynx several 
hours to run up the lake as faras the cotta:eof the informer; and here she 
was hove to, whilst a boat was sent for him, as Winston wished to ask him 
some further questions about the river, which he intended ascending a short 
distance with the cutter. He was soon aboard; and Winston related to him 
the information he had received from the trading captain, and was proceed 
ing to make his inquiries. Scarcely, however, had he finished the skipper’s 
story, when the man, who had been staring at him during its recital, with 
mouth and eyes gradually distending, gasped out, 

‘* What sort of a looking fellow was this here, Captain?” 

‘* A thickset, dark complexioned man,” said Winston, “‘ with black hair and 
eyes, and a very good-humored, honest-looking face.’’ 

‘** Honest, indeed!’ repeated the informer. ‘‘ Well, by jing! he’s fooled 
you good. Why, that’s Lafarge himself; and that awkward-looking schooner 
you’re making so much fun about is the very identical vessel you've been 
hunting arter for the last four or five days.’’ 

‘Impossible!’ replied Winston; ‘‘do you suppose we could not tell the dif- 
ference between two such dissimilar looking craft?’ 

‘‘Dissimilar or not,’’ replied the fellow, ‘‘I tell you she was the very same 
schooner. Why, they ain’t been nar another vessel in the river for mor 
month, ’ceptin’ old Baptiste’s, and she’s lying right afore 

‘Why,’ said Wiaston, ‘‘ he told me about this very same trader, and said 
she had gone up the river three or four weeks ago.”’ 

‘*Ob, well,’’ replied the man, ‘if you believe everything he tells, 
as well quit the business at once; for he’ll swar that they ain’t never been a 

mugzgler or slaver in the lake at all. I tell you, Captin, as shure 
thar, on deck, that schooner you seed was one of Lafitte’s 
and that old Creowl, as he called himself, was the captin, becase I’ve seed him 
and know how he looks. By this time*he’s stript off his false 
on his own nateral rig, and a flying over the gulf to’ards Galveston, laughing 
at fooling you so easy.’’ 

It was some time before Winston and his officers would admit even the 
possibility of such an audacious trick having been successfully played upon 
them; but the man’s repeated assertion that no vessel had passed down that 
morning or the night before, and that none had gone up for some time pre 
vious, as well as the impossibility of une of the smuggler’s size getting up any 
higher than old Baptiste’s, on account of the low stage of the river, at last 
forced upon them the unpleasant conviction that they had been outwitted, 
and very galling was their mortification, and deeply wounded their profes- 
sional pride, that such a ruse should have succeeded. 

‘By Heavens!’’ said Barnes, ‘‘it’s very provoking, after all our trouble ; 
but the wind is fair; let us go back, and perhaps we may be yet able to over- 
haul that masquerading old scoundrel.’’ 

‘« Not you,’’ replied the informer, maliciously; “he’s a long way out by 
this time. He’ll have a fine t.le to tell Lafitte when he gets back about bam- 
boozling the naval officers,’’ and he laughed as if he too thought it an excel 
lent joke. 

‘* Well,”’ said Winston, ‘it can’t be helped now; but if I ever come across 
him again I will try and pay him up for old scores;’’ and he gave orders fo: 
again returning to the pass. 

The informer was landed, and the cutter sped on down the lake, Winston 
brooding over his disappointment, and at times almost still inclined to doubt 
the actual esca pe of the smuggler; but such was indeed the case. 
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Strict and minute as had been the search for the schooner by the officers 
and crew of the Lynx, she had been nevertheless lying in perfect security 
within a few miles of the spot where her pursuer was anchored; and, as the 
hours of the day had been employed by the one in research and investigation, 
no less diligently had those of the night been improved by the other for the 
purpose of eluding both. A short time was sufficient to convince the captain 
of the smuggler that no watch for him was kept at night, but that the com 
mander of the cutter, satisfied with the precautions he had taken to prevent 
the schooner from escaping, pursued his operations only in the hours of day- 
light. 

Nothing, therefore, prevented him from emerging from his hiding-place at 
night to watch the motions of his enemy and obtain, if possible, some in 
telligence of his contemplated designs, and for this purpose he had several 
times visited Lawton after Winston had returned from his nightly visits, which 
the smuggler of course soon found out. But from his confederate he could 
obtain no information, as, although his guest bad begun to doubt his connec- 
tion with the smugglers, he said nothing to him of his intentions. As day 
after day passed away, and the Lynx showed no intention or symptom of 
moving from her position, the captain of the schooner became tired of his 
eramped and inactive position, and determined to make an effort to escape 
from it by a stratagem, and for this purpose adopted the plan already de 
scribed as so completely successful. Prepared for such emergencies, and 
for assuming various disguises, he alt red the appearance and rig of his ves- 
sel so as to give her that of the pretended trader. This was done by removing 
the bulwarks, which were constructed so as to be unshipped, and substituting 
the low sail, which, with the false bow, covering the true one, and the clumsy 
bowsprit, completely changed the model of the hull. The topmasts were taken 
down, and the masts themselves swayed ferward and otherwise disfigured, 
and the new and spotless sails replaced by others, dirty, stained and patched; 
the glossy paint was defaced by dirt and iron rust, and, in short, the whole 
appearance of the before beautiful schooner so changed and disfigured as 
te deceive even the keen and practised eyes of sailors themselves. 

The deck load was obtained by the smuggler from his old friend Baptiste, 
who was pre; aring for a trip to New Orleans with his usual cargo of (in the 
parlance of the country) plunder. This was a most powerful auxiliary im the 
intended mystification, and the old Frenchman rejoiced in a quick sale and 
large profits without the usual trouble atteadant on such operations. Con- 
cealing his guns below and covering them and his other equipments with 
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except by a search, the captain of the smuggling schooner set out boldly on 
his adventurous experiment, and bore down upon the cutter with only one 
man to assist him in managing his vessel, the rest of his crew being left in the 
boats in their hiding place; for he rightly judged that if he could mislead the 
cutter, she would immediately leave the pass and go in pursuit of her imagi- 
nary prize Had he known of Winston’s intention, of course he might have 
saved himself all this trouble ; but he did not, and t herefore put his daring 
scheme into execution with all the success his courage and address deserved 

preventing, by his presence of mind and apparent indifference, the boarding 
of his disguised vessel at all by his unsuspecting pursuers. 

Scarcely had the sails of the Lynx disappeared round the head of the island, 
when the boats of the schooner, crowded with her men, came sweeping down 
on the left side of it, and soon reached the disguised schooner and sprang 
quickly on board. Magical was the change which they wgain in a short time 
effected. Again the high bulwarks surrounded her sides, again the long and 
graceful bowsprit and jib-booms projected over a bow no longer broad and 
shapeless as that of a Dutch lugger; but sharp, springing and beautifully 
curved, its false covering having disappeared like the hideous mask from the 
face of a young and lovely beauty. Again the masts resumed their raking 
position, and their undiminished proportions rising gracefully to the sky, and 
again a cloud of snow-white canvas covered masts, spars and rigging, from 
the deck to the maintop, and from the extremity of the mainboom to that 
of the flying-jib. Like Cinderella stepping from her rags and tatters in‘o her 
bright amd dazzling apparel, the regenerated schooner bowing before the 
breeze, shot through the pass as gracefully and almost as swiftly as one of the 
white cranes which rose screaming from its banks at her approach, and 
soared aloft as she hurried on. 

When the Lynx had sailed up the lake in the morning, Lawton and bis 
family were standing in the gallery observing her departure, and as she passed 
they returned the adieus waved to them by her officers. They of course ex- 
pected to see no more of her for several days, and great was their surp rise, or, 
at least, the surprise of the sisters, when they saw her ugain desc ending the 
lake the same evening. In Lawton, who was aware of the wild-goose chase 
she had started upon, this feeling of surprise was tinctured with uneasiness, 
as he could not imagine what had caused her sudden return, unsuspecting 
and, of course, unaware that her officers had discovered the deception prac- 
tised upon them. 

Passing the house, the cutter rounded to at the foot of the island, and, low- 
ering her sails, anchored near the shore. As it came in sight, all eyes were, 
of course, directed towards the pass, but nothing was seen of either the 
smuggler or ‘La Belle Creole,’’ but something was observed floating on the 
water near the position which the Lynx had occupied. This something, on 
closer examination through the glass, proved to be the skiif, which had been 
towed Lehind the trader, and which appeared to be anchored on the spot. 

A boat was loweredand pulled towards it, and they found, as was suspccted, the 
skiff moored by a — and piece of ballast. On it was every article which bad 
been giving to the skipper in the morning, and a small package laying yin the 
stern and directed, ‘‘ To the Commander of the U. 8. Cutter Lynx. skif 
was towed back to the cutter, and upon opening the package Winst« “found 
the money he had paid the pretended trader and a note in French, containing 
these words. 

‘‘Bon jour, Monsieur Capitaine. By this time you have found me to bes 
smuggler; but you sha.l not ind mea swindler. Adieu.” 

Yours &e. ' 
the captain of *‘ La Beile Creole.” 

Vexed and mortified as he was, Winston could not but acknowledge that his 
smuggling ng acquaintance of the morning bad at least a soul above petty 
swindiin 

Once more, and as he painfully felt for the last time for many days, Winston, 
accompanied by his friend, approached the dwelling which contained the being 
in whom he was now fully convinced all his hopes for future happiness were 
centred. The temporary adieu he had taken of her the night before, was now 
to be followed by one for weeks, and perhaps months, and the uneasiness he 
had felt at the prospect of even that short separation, proved to him how much 
more sensib.y and deeply the longer one, waich was about to commen would 
effect his happiness. Uren leaving the lake to cruise o atside for rt. 

glers, he had, as before remarked, hardly wished to know that his feeli 
2osa were observed or recip rocated, because he then anticipated ot oppor- 














tunities of winning that love which "he considered most desirab e, 3 love founded 
on and growing out of confidence and esteem. But now, | when the cerlainty 
vas torced ypon hi- mind that, in another day, the duties of his professtoz 


would f force him from her side for an indefinit te period, he eel have give 
he posses ed, nay the world itself, to be able to carry with him the conviction 
that he was not indifferent to the fair beiug he so ardently loved. 





Of course, in the regular visits 0. the two officers to Lawton’s house, the 
objec of the appearance of the cutter in the lake could not but be alluded to, 
and, in fact, their host, in pursuance of his plan of disarming suspicion, spoke 


ved as weil as their guests 
greeable impre-sions 
on upon it. With 


freely and frequently of it, and his daughters, decei 
by their father’s unconcerned manner, forgot their 
regarding the schooner, and also conversed without he sitat 





Kate, indeed, it was a favorite theme, as it afforded her a fine opportunity as 

e became better acquainted with Barnes, to rally him - fi rat covertly and at 
length openly upon tueir unsucces-ful efforts in discover r the retreat 
or the vessel of the smugglers, for whom she aeaen | hers« inierested— 





eutirely unsuspicious of her father’s connection with them, and merely the 


better to carry on her amusement. 








‘Well, gentlemen,’’ said she, as the two officers entered the perlor, “yz 
le wh re this is really an unexpec ted pleasure; we did not look for for somo 
days, and then we expected to see you coming down the ; th the poor 

What have you done with her?” 


schooner in tow, and her crew captives. 
‘*She has saved us the trouble of doing anything with he: 
anewered Barnes, laughingly, ‘‘ by leaving the lake this morn 
we ent on to explain the trick which had been played upon them. 
‘And you let them go by,’’ said Kate, “ and even paid them af r 
We all, J really thought you sailors had more penetration than that.’’ 
Barnes defended himself and his companions as weil as he c yal , and him 
elf and Kate kept up a lively conversation and «¢ ed and amused thera- 
selves the remainder of the evening without any ty or 1 ht of the 
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future. With Winston it was different, for his happiness was all ye 1 by the 
houglts of the approaching separation, and during his visit he endeavored by 
every means short of an absolute declaration, to make the true state of his 





feelings apparent to his fair and unconscious companion, and to extract from 
her manner some indication of her own towards him; but all was in vain, and 
he began to feel that he had at last found a heart, fully as difficult to win as 
even his fastidious tastes required, whilst yet he imagined love was to be 
governed or controlled by certain fixed rules and principles. Rising witha 
sigh from the si e of the unconscious girl he approached ber father, and afier 
a few words on ordinary topics requested of him a few words in private on the 
gallery, and as in compliance with the r quest Lawton walked out with his 
young guest, he felt considerable anxiety as to the nature of the conversation 
which was to ensue. 

In a few words Winston explained his wishes, recounting his means, position 
and prospects, and ended by a confession of the attachment he had formed 
fur the youngest daughter of his host, and a request for his sanction and ap- 

proval of it, and his consent to their union, should he be so fortunate as also 
to obtain the consent of the young lady. Unexpected as this communication 
was to Lawton, he felt considerable embarrassment in making a proper reply, 
for, loving his daughters as he did devotedly, he had determined never to risk 
their happiness by sanctioning the union of either toany man without fully 
acquainting him with his past history; as, though he knew and felt that they 
were entirely blameless for his faults, by also knew that any concealment of 
such a nature might, and most probably would, lead to future unhappiness. 
In this determination he had been strengthened by his wife, and indeed it was 
her who had induced him to take it; but to make such an acknowledgment to 
Winston would be of course at once also to acknowledge the correctness of the 
present suspicions against him, as it would not only be natural to suppose, 
particularly under the circ umstances , that his former connections were still 
kept up; and woul also place Wins ton himself in a very unpleasant position, 

between his duty and his love. 

Recollecting, however, that her lover’s feelings had not been revealed to bis 





daughter, and that, of course, nothing could be now definitely settled, } 
termined to give Winston no positive answer, but to let matters take their 
own course for the present. He therefore replied, that, so far as he had been 


able to judge, he could have no objection to make to the proposal or to his 
continuing his attentions to Rosa, as he had no doubt of his being a man of 
honor, but that his daughter was very young, and bad, he was sure, never 
thought seriously of such a thing. 

Returning to the parlor in a few moments more, the clock on the mantel 
struck twelve, during a temporary pause in the conversation, which made its 
silvery tones distinetly audible to all, and to Winston they seemed the knell of 
happiness, for he felt that the hour had come wi en he could no longer pro- 

tract his visit. Rising, he bade Mrs. Lawton and Kate, successively, adieu, 

each of whom warmly returned his expressions of esteem, and hopes for a 
speedy reunion. He then turned to Rosa, who, as the youngest of the family, 

m ght naturally have been the last to receive his farewell; and, taking bor 

hand, he merely uttered those plain and simple words, ‘‘ Good bye; ’ but feel- 

ings, ‘concealed by his lips, found involuntary expression in another manner, 

and that soft and delicate little hand was for the first time compres ed in 
the prolonged and ardent grasp of a lover; and the secret, which neither his 
words nor his looks had revealed, flashed at once upon her soul at that — 
pressure, which, like an electric shock, thrilled through her frame, and sent 
the warm blood from her heart in conscious blushes to her face. As that 
sudden light burst upon her, a responsive feeling arose simultaneously in her 
heart, which caused her involuntarily and unconsciously, and almost imper- 
ceptibly, to return the pressure of the hand which inclosed her own 

Slight and transient as had been the returning clasp, Winston felt it, and, 

in the tumultuous and dewildering throng of delightful sensations wh ch 
rushed to his mind, he could scarcely restrain himself from at once declaring 
his passion regardless of the presence of others. But he did do so, and, 
raising the hand which he held to his lips, he imprinted upon it the kiss with 








hides and other articles, so as te obviate the danger of their being discovered, 





which he lenged te seal upen (ae 7 ~~ ~ of their mutual love, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
ASADEMY OF ‘MUSIC, FOURTEENTH 


Four last Nights of the New Opera, 

TRAVIATA 

Thais Evening, Saturday, December 6th, and Monday, Tuesday and 
ex 
Madame ANNA DE LA GRANGE, ca Donna, 
Supported by Signori BRIGNOLI 
amop10, a 
GASP ARONI 

0000 MAX MARETZEK, Conductor. : 


prURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 

624 BROADWAY, near Houston Srauer. 
ths new and beautiful Theatre is now open for the Season. An 
attractive entertainment every aight. Circle and Parquette, 
Boren, Family Circle, 26 ceuts; Orehestra seats, $1 each ; Private 














WALLACE’ 8 THEATRE.—Mr. Jauns 
NDERSON and Miss Ae@xes ELsworTsY appear at thi 

beautiful Temple of the Dramatic Art in teeter ania - ualed poo ; 

sentations, including the New Play of CLOUDS and SUNSHINE. 


OWERY THEATRE. LESSEE ND 
B MANAGER, MR. BROvems « 
QPE N EVERY. NIGHT. 
many ee -_ “_™ ENTERTAINMENT ALWAYS. 
r rele an rohestra Seat 
and Gellery, 12% cents ; Private — ~0620. agama dea 
2000 open at Seven; to commence at half-past Seven. 


BROADWAY ARIETIES— 


2 Broadw: 
THE WOOD AND MARSH JUVENILES 
Appear this Week in the 
PHANTOM SHIP, 
With al! the supernatural = Dg am fors ‘effocta. Ohange of Farce 
h Evening. 
Admission, “Twenty: -five Cents. 


TIBLO’ s GARDEN. Doors open at Seven, to 
commence at Eight o'clock. Tickets Fifty Cents. 
very Evening during the Week. 
The Wonderful RAVE 
Madame ‘MONTPLAISIR, 


Mons. LEON ESPINOSA. 
The Rew gorgeous ballet of 
ESMERALDA. 
Madame MONTPLAISIR as ESMERALDA. 
New and laughable Comicality, 
M. DE — TOUPET. 
M. LEON ESPINOSA as M. DE TOUPET. 


a N 
UCKLEY’S SERENADERS, New Hall, 
585 Broadway, every Evening during the Week. A New 
Burlesque on the Opera of 
TROVATORE AND MARITANA. 
Commences at  « o'clock. Admission 25 Cents. 


~NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST STORY OF TAE SEASON. 
ENA RIVERS: A Srory or YANKEE AND 


4 Sovrsern Lire. By Mary J. Hotmes, Author of Tempest 
and Sunshine, English Orphan’s Homestead on The Hill Side, etc. 
416 pages. Price $1. 

Few, if any American Novelists, excel Mra. Holmes in the deep 
and continued interest which her stories always excite. The popu- 
larity of her former works attests this. 

LENA RIVERS 
Is by far the most complete and interesting of anything which she 
has written, and cannot but add to her already brilliant reputation 
asa charming writer. 

HOMESTEAD ON oy HILL SIDE, by the same Author, uniform 
with the above. Price 

MILL ER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
No. 25 Park-row, N.Y., and No. 107 Genesee st., Auburn. 














ore 


r 
EV. W. H. MILBURN’S NEW BOOK— 
THIRD KDITION NOW READY. 
THE BLIND ORATOR AND PREACHER, 
ELOQUENCE AND RARE INTEREST COMBINED, 
THE RIFLE, AXE & SADDLE-BAGS, 
A BOOK OF LECTURES. 
By the Rev. Witt H. MiLpuRN, late Chaplain to Congress, with 
atreduction by the Rev. J. MoCiintock, a os end « portrait o 
the suthor on steel. One elecant 12mo. Pri 
IT 18 WELL RECEIVED BY THE. “CRITICN, 

Bays the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin : 

“A work which cannot fail to be extremely and soundly popular 
among readers of every description in America, whether rough, 
energetic men, fair ladies, scholars of either the old or new school, 
and by the serious. We have read these lectures with that decided 
interest seldom awakened in the reviewer destined to pass through 
the current literature of the day, and venture to predict forthem an 
enviable success. The work, throughout, indicates a trniy remark 
able combination of an appreciation of Nature and Art—the former 
in Ite wildness, the latter iu its most refined forma,” 

Says Harper's Magazine: 

“Mr. Milburn, who now appears before the public for the first time 
a3 au author, has abundant reason to congratulate himself on the 
es of his venture. Hi: volume will be read with enhanced in 

reat a8 the production of 4 blind man, but it meeds not the claim 
of that infirmity to secure the sympathy of its readers. In its union 
of intelligence, vivacity and genial feeling, it presents an intrinsic 
attractivenes®.which will give ita passport to the approval of the 
public, aside from the peculiar circumstances of its origin.” 

DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, New York. 





And for sale at the Bookstores, a. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, om receipt of price, it 


[PRANK LESLIE’S NEW YORK JOURNAL 
for December, is now ready, Price 183% cents ; or $2 a Year. 
CowrmunTs: 

Susan Merton; or, it is never tov iate to mend. Wonders of the 
Heavens. Dover, with illustration. Chinese Punishment, with Il- 
justration, Holyrood, with illustration. Shakespeare's Tomb, with 
Niustration. Chinese Shop Signs, How | came to be a Gentleman. 
The Dead Sea. A Bit of Romance. The Charme of Life. Sir Waiter 
Scott, with illustration, The Source of the Thames, with illustre- 
tlon. A Model Cottage, The Widow of Cairnlough. ‘aravan of 
Pilgrims. Is Kuowledge Power. Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Jerusalem, with illustration, Red and White. Conversation on 
Nothing. A few grains of Common Sense for Fathers and Farmers. 
Napoleon's Tomb. tions. Use of Cos- 
metics. mt with illustration. Margaret; 
or, the Discarded Queen, with fllustrations. Byebright. Merocoo, 
with illustration. Grizzly Bear of California, with {llustration. 
Independence Bock, with illustration. Tartare of the Valley of 
Baidar, Crimea, with illustration. Lecture on Vision. Fete Saloons 
of Baden, with illustration. The Count. The Bible in Sardinia 








Herring Fishery, with tilustrations. Electrical Machine, with illus- 
tration. Scientific—The Crust of the Earth; Sound. Summer, 
poetry. A Good Woman described by a Good Book. Facetia, with 


Jomic illustrations, OF FICK, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York, 


ON SATURDAY, THE THIRD DAY OF JANUARY, 1867, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


Will lasue the First Number of a Weekly Newspaper, to,be entitled 
DYDIA r ni ta 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION, 

YHEY will spare neither labor nor expense to 
make it the best FAMILY NEWSPAPER in the World—one 
whose cheerful and genial character will render it a welcome visi- 
tor to every household, while its constant devotion to the principles 
of right and justice sball win the approbation of the wise and the 
good. Its object will be to set forth sound views on Political, 
Social, and Moral questions; diffuse useful information ; and to 

eultivate the graces and amenities of life. 

HARPER'S WEEKLY wil! contain a full and impartial Summary 
of the Political, Social, Religious, Commercial, and Literary News 
of the day. It will chronicle the leading movements of the age, re- 
cord the inventions of genius, the discoveries of science, and the 
creations of art. It will, in a word, aim to present aa accurate and 
complete picture of the age in which we live. 

It will also give a due share of attention to the taste, the imagihe- 
tion, and the feelings. its regular contents will embrace Tales, in- 
cideots of Travel and Adventure, Sketches of Character and Social 
Life, and Essays upon Art and M 5. 

The Publishers have made arrangements with the best American 
writers, who will contribute te the various Departments of the 
paper. The large space at their disposal will enable the Conductors 
to avail themselves of ample selections from the best and most 
healthful Mterature of the Old World. The first Number will con- 
tain the commencement of Mr. Taackenar's New Serial Tale, the 
Publication of which, from early sheets purchased of the Author, 
will be continued from week to week until its conclusion. Im addi- 
tion to this they will keep a vigilant eye upon the lasues of the En- 
glish, French, and German Periodical press, the best productions of 
Which will be transferred to the paper under their charge. 

HARPER’s WEEKLY is not intended in any way to supersede or 
take the place of HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE Each 
Periodical wil! confine itself to ite own proper sphere ; and no por- 
ion of the contents of the one will appear in the other. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY will contain Sixteen pages of the size of the 
London Miustrated News, each Number comprising as much matter as 
40 ordinary duodecimo volume. It will be printed in « form and 
Bpon paper suitable for binding ; and as the pages will be electro- 
typed, the beck numbers can always be supplied, so that Subscribers 
will be able at any time to complete their files. At the close of each 
volume, neat and appropriate Covers will be prepared for the con- 
venience of those who wish to bind the paper. 

TERMS. 

HARPER'S WEEKLY will appear every Sarunpar Mommie, and 
wil] be suld at Five Cents «Copy. It will be mailed to Subscribers 
| the following rates, payment being tevariably required ia 

vance : 














One Copy for Twénty Weeks 





One Copy for Year 
Pive Copies for Os Yea 

ve ‘or . 
Twelve Coptes for ‘One Year 
Tweaty-8ve Coptes for One Year 





FRANK LESLIE’S 
Illustrated Newspaper 


REDUCED IN PRICE, 


To Six and a Quarter Cents. 


— 
NOW THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD!! 


Tuts splendid Weekly Paper has just closed its Second Volume, The 
Two Volumes contain nearly 


One Thousand Engravings, 


Which have been produced at an Expense of over 


Thirty Thousand Dollars. 


—— 
It is generally admitted that no Paper has ever been produced te 
this country which can at all compare with the ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 

Bvery event of importance is [Mlustrated with a rapidity hitherto 
unattempted in this country. 

It has portraits of all the living celebrities, New Churches, Public 
Buildings, and “Arts and Selences are duly [lustrated. It also con- 
tains the best Original Romauces of the day, beautifully illustrated 
short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and the Latest Foreign News up to 
the hour of going to press. Without losing its hitherto distinctive 
character of a newspaper, it will assume much more of a literary 
nature, In addition to the above features it will bave thrilling 
adventures, novellettes, discoveries, inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatest possible variety of miscellaneous read- 
ing matter. While the editorial force and talent of the Paper wii! 
be increaged the artistic skill will not be diminished. In every de 
partment it will be withont a rival on this Continent. 

REDUCTION IN PRICE!! 

The Publisher, in order that his Paper may be placed withiu the 
reach of all classes of Readers, has determined to reduce the price of 
this costly and magnificent Paper to SIX AND A QUARTER CENTS! 
and this without any deterioration in its literary or artistic ability. 
This reduction commenced with No. 52, just issued. 

Subscription only Tazexz Dotiars ($2,00) Per Annum (for two 
volumes.) Subscribers’ copies sre mailed with uovarying punc- 
tuality and regulgrity every Friday evening. Persons intending to 
subscribe should send their Orders at once to prevent disappoint- 
ment, as no more Copies will be printed than just sufficient to sup- 
ply the actual demand. 

With No, 52 was iseued (gratis) a magnificent Engraving, 23 by 33 
inches, 

OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADUTRESS. 
“ Neither do I cendemn thee, go and sin no more :”’ 
This Picture is richly worth the price of the whole. year’s sub- 


scription. 
INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBERS |! 

Encouraged by the success which has attended the publication of 
LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, the Publisher has deter- 
mined to return to Lis numerous Subse: ibers a portion of his Profits 
in the following n ner: 

Every Tenth Subscriber will have his MONEY RETURNED by the 
next mail, and the Paper will be sont GRATUITOUSLY for his Term 
of Subscription. 

Thus, in every 1,000 Subscribers, 100 will have their Money re- 
turned, and the Paper sent for Twelve Months, when they remit $3. 





Every Subscription, as it is received, by letter or otherwise, at his 
Office, 12 Spruce street, New York, will be registered in a book kept 
by the Publisher himself. 

The Prise Numbers will be 10, 20, 30, 40, 60, 60, 70, 80, 90 aud 100 


in each Hundred. Persons obtaining any of these Numbers will have 





thelr Money returned and the Paper sent free as above. 
a 
TERMS be CLUBS : 
One Copy, Weeks,... . #1. 
One do, " Year,... $3. 
Two do, 1 Year, coos OO 
Or one Copy, 2 Years, —_ > 
Five Copies,. 1 Year, $12. 
Ten do, 1 Year, oseeceee +» $22. 
Twenty ( Nopies, 1 Year, $40. 


OFFICE, 


D APPLETON & CO., 346 & &%8 BROAD- 
e WAY, New Yor. 
A NEW, COMPLETE, AND SYSTEMATIC 
SERIES OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 
BY 8. 8. CORNELL, 
CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN GBOGRBAPHICAL aND 
STATISTICAL SOCIRTY. 
annie 

L—PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Small 4to. 
tiiully Hliustrated. F rice, 60 cents. 

IL—INTERMEDIATE GLJIGRAPHY. Large d4to, Revised edition, 
with new and additional maps, and numerous fllustrations. 
Price, 67 cents. 

IIL—HIGH-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. Geography, 
large 12mo. 405 pp. Richly illustrated. Price, 756 cents. 
Atlas, very large 4to. 33 pages of maps. Price, $1. 

This Series has been prepared by an experienced and accomplished 
teacher. It is believed that it is the fret and only series of School 
Geographies that is at once practical, systematic, and complete, 
philosophical in its arrangement, and progressive in ite develop- 
ment of the subject. Beginning with elementary principles, the 
pupil is led by gredual, natural, and pleasant steps, to a thorough 
and intelligent mastery of the science. While care bas been taken 
to have the three works progressive, and so adapted to each other 
astoform a perfect series, each is complete in itself, and well 
— to the grade of ——— for which it is designed. 

A copy of either part of the Beries, for examination, will be sent 
by mail (post-paid) to avy teacher or school officer, remitting one 
half its price. A complete Descriptive Catalogue of Text- books, pub- 
Nehed by us, will be furnished, upon application by letter or other- 
wise. 0000 


Ow | READY. 
ECEMBER FASHIONS. —Th reli- 
able medium of Fashion is the gg OF FASHION 
AND THE BEAU MONDE for December, 1458. No. 6, Vol. 6, con- 
tains a splendid colored Steel Plate of Four Figures, double the size 
of any fashion plate issued in this country or Rurope. Also the fol- 
lowing beautifal engravings : 
3 Engravings of Head-dreeses, 
do. Bonnets. 
do, Trimmings, 
do. Fulidress. 
do. A Bertha. 
do. Mantilla. 
do. Youth's costume. 
do, Child's hat. 
do, Children’s robes. 
do, Four full-length figures, with cloaks 
do, Children’s costumes. 
do. Head-dresses. 


12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 


96 pp. 12 maps. Beau- 


onl 


o. 
. Walking-dress, 
. § 


do. Full-length gentlemen's evstames. 
do. Youth's costume. 

do. The Imperial aurse, 
do, The font of St. Louis, 
do. Cigar stand. 

do. Turkish smoking cap. 
do. Sac Eugenie. 

do. Ottoman or sofa cover. 
do. Chair cover. 

do, Bead bracelet. 

do. Urn mat. 

do. Bishop's sleeve. 





~ 
heh ede eee 1 Lod 1 2 ot het ee 


do. Handkerobief corner. 
do. Tobacco bag. 

a. for a paletot, by Madame Demorest, and five embroidered 
patterns, and instructions for the following articles: Cigar stand, 
Sac Eugenie, Chair cover in darned netting, Bishop's sleeve, Urn 
mat, braided Tobacco bag. Music, “The Happy Return Schot- 
tische,”” composed and dedicated to Laura Keene, by Henry ©. 
Watson. 

Among the literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review of 
Pashions and the Industrial Arte—Fashion and the Bean Monde— 
Mosic and the Drams—A Chapter for the Ladies—The Work Table— 
Plants in Sleeping Reome—Stray Thoughts—-Almond Cheese Cakes— 
Syrian Sal utations—Female Conversation — Bathing in Buenos Ayres 
—The Fair Sex in Turkey—Sewing Made Easy—intuitive Percep- 
tions of Women— Baptism of the Prince Impe: of France—Helpe— 
How American Women are Treat: rio usness—Shakespearian 
Pashion and Dress—Habite of ludustry—Labor—A Fiemish Nannery 
—Tales of the re—The Song of Orsini—Weomen Against Be 








oon 
Sabeeribing by the year will gave Sixty Cante ou each subscription. 
| by fay ty DS 
One copy of the Gazette — on 98-4 Oe New York 
Jeurnal, and one copy of Haak Mustrated Newspeper, one 
pear, OFFICE, 13 & 14 Spruce street, Hew York, 




















HE MISER’S DAUGHTER. A Tale of the 
SOUTH. By Bevt Brame re, is now Publishing for the first 
time in the LEDGER OF ROMANCE. This ts the beautiful Weekly 
Paper which contains so much interesting Matrimonial correspon- 
denee. Only Four Cents per Copy, or Two Dollars per Annum. 
Cian, 15 5 0 12414 cress street, and to be bad of alb News je Agente, 


‘The Beautiful ‘Print, 
23133 INCHES, 
or 
OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS, 


After the celebrated Painting by Bamyaas. 
18 PRESENTED GRATIS WITH 


NO, 52 OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Price, Six and a quarter Cents. 
This Number also contains the commencement of the beautiful 


Romanee, by J. F. ae , of 
KEP BEHIND THE SCENE. 
An Extra Bitton is now ready. 


FINE ARTS. 





G. SHAVER, Manufacturer of and Whole- 
e@ Sale and Retall Dealer im Superior MARBLE BOARDS for 
Meno-chromatic, Orayon and Pastel Painting ; alse in every article 
ured in these styles of Art All orders premptly att te. In- 
struction in sketching from Nature and these various branches suc- 
ceasfully given at his Gallery, 
288 Pulten street, Brooklyn. 
‘€ Phe finest specimens we have ever seen—possess al] the delicacy 
and fineness of finish of the best line Eagraving.”’"—N. ¥. Courier. 
“ Prepares Boards which give the Urayon drawing all the — 
and distinetness of au Oil Painting. "'— Home Journal. 


OUPIL & 
PRINT RBA RA & ARTISTY COLORMEN. 
366 Broapwar, New York. 
Bacravings, Oll Paintings, Artiste Matertals, Prames, &c. 
- % 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


HUNT, Gentlemen’s Boot and Shoe Store, 

No. 480 BROADWAY, New Yorx. 
Dress Boots made to order of the best French Calfskin for $3 75. 
Stout Boots, $4. Donbie-svled Water-proof, $4 50. Patent Leather 


Boots, $6. 

Ma. HUNT would especially call attention to his new atyle of 
Wellington Boots, coming above the knee, outside the pantaloons, 
#0 well adapted to the coming season. These Boots will be made 
from & superior quality of varnished leather, manafactared expressly 
for the purpose, and will be acid cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in the City. Price from $7 to $13. 

000 





HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and net one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
the Hair, and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is everything the hair requires. Price, 50c. and 
$1 per bottle. 

Made and so'd by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States, 

000 





337 BROADWAY, Opposite the TABERNACLE. 
eMrCRrUN of all kinds of India Rubber 


4 Goods. A large stock of Novelties suitable for the approach 
ing Hollaay season, including Dressed and Painted Dolls, Toys 
Balls, Pen and Pencil Cases, Combs, Canes, Overshoes and Boots of 
the latest style and superior finish, made expressly for the City 
Retail Trade, and at very low prices. 

52-56 HENRY DAVENPORT. 


PHALON S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 

very beet Natural Dyes In the world. Its loug use has proved 
it to be beyond comparison ; and, being a vegetable production, no 
injury can posstbly be done to the skin. It is easily applied, and 
you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best judges 
to tell it from nature itself. Price, $1 and $1 60 per box. 

Made and sold by EK. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, *t. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥., and all Drug- 
gistea aud Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 

000 


IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER'S great Wig and Hair Repository 439 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of bis celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin por burn the hair Orders through 
Express attended to with punctuality and in a satisfactory manner 
Please cut this ous. 
12 mo 23-75 


N OORE & SHELLEY’S, 630 BROADWAY, 
4 Three Doors above Laura Keene's Theatre. Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, Importers of Choice Wines and 
Brandies. Also the finest brands of Ciga Stilton Cheese, French 
Conserves, Sauces and Pickles. Wines in any quantity for the 
Holidays. Family orders for the above solicited. 





GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 
wish your hair to be soit and silky? Mothers! shall your 
children have good heads of bair? Use Bogle’s celebrated Hyperion 
FPiuid. Should the color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye 
will magically change it to « biack or brown of the most natural 
description. For the complexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unri 


RE YOU 





valied. These articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold 
by the proprietor, W. BOGLE Boston, and Agents throughont the 
world. al 


HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, or FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautitying the Skin 
and Complexion, and for curing Chapped Hands, Pace, Lips, Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckics, Pimples, Scalds, Burne,&c. A sure and safe 
cure for the Piles—one washing will give instant relief. After 
shaving, it is very soothing to the skin. It keeps the hands soft 
and white, and for al] inflammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Pric 1 per bottle. 
Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
and Fancy Stores throughout the United States, 


MOTT’S 
INVINCIBLE TUBULAR OVEN RANGE. 














£ 
& ooo 


URING the short period since they were intro- 
duced, have become so great a favorite with the Public by one 
recommending them to another, that sales have increased to so 
great ap extent that we have been compelled to increase our foundry 
to meet the demand. The ovens are constructed on an entirely new 
principle, (recently patented,) 80 as to give the greatest amount of 
heat with the smallest quantity of coal. We have three sises, with 
or without Water Backs. We warrant all our Ranges that are set 
by us when osed, as per card of directions. Please call and examine 
the Range, and sati y yourself. 
THE J. L. MOTT mon wom, 
r Street, New York. 
We also manufacture Stoves, a, Cast Iron Pipe, Garden 
Vases, Mott's Patent School Furniture, &c. 


‘RAY, “COOK & MERRITT, WHOLESALE 
STATIONERS, 18 Bexxwan STREET, New Y: ork. 
IMPORTERS AND SOLE AGENTS 





For 

WINDSOR AND CLIFTON MILIS “FIRST PREMIUM PAPERS.” 

These Papers comprise « series of Caps, Letters, Baths and 
Commercial Note, which in neatness of design, beauty of style, 
excellency of finish, intrinsic value and low prices, are truly up 
equalled by any Papers offered in the United States, for which « 
Gotp Mepat and « Dirtoma have been awarded by the American 
Institate. Also 

POSTER'S IMPROVED PENCIL SHARPENER. 
A very supestor Article for Sharpening the Pencil, in the best style, 
without injuring the Lead. Their use in the drawing-class of the 
Free Academy and other Schools in the City of New York alone, 
will save one-fourth of the cost for pencils as at present sharpened 
with the knife, Also for 

GREEN'S IMPROVED INK ERASER AND PAPER CLEANER. 

This article will remove Writing, and improve the surface of the 
paper without the use of pounce, and mr owy Penotl Marks quicker 
than any pencil rubber.—Trade Mark—“G. C. & M.’ 

N. B.—Bilank Books furnished to order; siso an extensive assort- 
ment of Fancy Articles, including gold pens and penetia. Ladies’ 
Reticules, Card Cases, * Portiolios, Work Boxes, Writing and Dressing 
Cases, Ivory Chessmen, together with many elegant articles suitable 


for the Holiday Tradge. 
1s BEZKMAN STREBT. 
Manta 


ILLIAM HONNIWELL, 11 Park Row, 
OPPOSITE ASTOR house, 

Would mos: ‘tfully as® the sttention of Strangers and Citigens 

to his superior Lesxix Dawes Harts, Also to extra fine 

ort maTs of all styles, with an assortment of Caps, Cazpet Bags, 


end Um 
BW. B.—Haste made to orders st short notion, 





HOMAS A. WILMURT, 
LOOKING-GLASS AND ?ICTURRE-FRAME MANUFAQi Cees 
653 Broadway, near Bleecker St: cet. 
AMES REGILT. 
We are constantly getting up origina! designs and combinations 
of ornament, including « superb design by Cor. T. B. Taonrs, com 
posed of the Corron PLantT, in all its ouges of oon th, 0000 


4 ALERATUS. —Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will Inquire for that manulectured by 
the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
as we guarantee it to be tree from any trace of deleterious mateer, 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwieur & Co., No. 1) Old Slip. 
12 me 34-85 


HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 
Is DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARERH SNUFF, ror sors 
BYES, DEAVNESS, PAIN IN THE HEAD, AND THE WORST FORMS OF 
OATARRH. Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on receipt 
of $1 cents, in stamps or spec ie, from the _— of the Proprietor aad 
Manufacturer, J, Duzno, Albany, N 
6 mo 33-56 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Imperfect Digestion 
produces thin and acrid blood. ‘Nhese un: tvalled Pills af 

ones purge that uid of all impurities, and give a poweriul impulse 
hinery. Health and vigor are the certs 
manufactoiles, No, 80 Maiden Lane, N 
‘and, London ; and by all Diuggists, at 26e., 














York, 
62}¢¢., amd #1 per bex. 


nd No. 244 Str 


ONES’ SUPERICR FLAVORING ‘Bk. 

e TRACTS OF VANILLA, ROdE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for flavoring custards, cakes, ices, jellies, 
blauc mange, ice-cream, 4c. These Extracts have justly obtained a 
wide-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of their favors. 

Jones’ Extract of Coobineal, for giving a bright and beautiful colos 
to fi y dishes, is a desideratum tong sought for, Ladies of discern 
ment and taste use these articles in preference to all others, Priee 
of each 26 cents per bottle, Manufactured and seld, wholesale aud 
retail, by 
JORN JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston street, Now York. 





12 mo 


For A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 
FOR COSTIVENESS take Aye ” 
FOR A OOUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer's Cherry Peetorel 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR BRONCHITIS take A\er's Cherry Peetoral 
FOR KHBUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR OCROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Postensh, 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pi 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s © et Pesieral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills, 
All Druggisie sell them everywhere. 

12 mo 35-86 


HEELER AND WILSON, 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and all manufacturing purposes. Machines to 
Practica! Operation and for sale at the Depot, 343 Broadway. 
We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of the Amert 
can Institute, for the best Sewing Machines, 46-67 


ADIES’ SKIRTS!!! DOUGLAS AND 
4 SHERWOOD, Wuoiksate Manuracrurens ov Lavizes Saints, 
of all styles and sizes, are prepared to supply orders tu any extent, 
Wholesale Buyers from all parts of the country are solicited to eall 
and examine their goods at 343 Broadway, New York 
The First Premium was awarded to this tim at the late Pair of 
the American Institute. Looe 

















FROM THE NEW YORK DISPATCH, NOV. 16, 1266. 
\YURNEY at THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
* Mr. GURNEY, the eminent daguerrest ypist and pi 
ist, whose art-exbibition at the Fair of the American 
recently held at the Crystal Palace,) attracted so much atter 
has received from the Managers the highest awards the I» stitute is 





capable of conferring. Vor the best photographic port:aits, un- 
touched, he was awarded a gold medal; for the best photographs, 
(Iife-size,) in oil colors, a gold medal ; and for the best photoyrapla, 








in paste: colors, a bronze medal. We shall not say that Mr. Gum 
NKY has been particularly fortunate in securing these awards. He, 
by the superior merits of the specimens sent to the exhibition, com- 
manded them. Most men would have beeu content to receive the 
least of these honors, and to have made, » hat is vulga ly to:med, 
an immense “splurce,” setting themselves up for artists o con- 
sammate skill and ability. Mr. Guaney ie + to these slight 
tokens of respect. No artiat in this or any other country bas re- 
ceived so many premiums, and none has been #0 universally 
coveted. At his Gallery of Art, No. 349 Broadway, may be sren 
medals and gifts from exhibitions at home and abroad. The ouly 


medal awarded at the Paris Exiibition in 1#55, for superior pho'o 
graphic productions, was given fo Mr. Guanny. At this exposition 
of art and skill, of the thousand of photographs preacut d, many of 
them by the most eminent manipulators of France, it was found 
upon s most careful aud impartial investigation, that the only per 
son to whom the Paris medal could be awarde: Mr. J. Guaner, 
of New York. The photographista of In { wee 
generous and courteous enough to bow te the deci sion of the Con 
missioners of the Exposition ; and not afew of them c ugratul mes 
Mr. Guawey either personally or by letter on bis good foi tun 

the same year Mr. GumNEKY was awarded by the Prive hows Institute 
& first-class golc medal for the best photographs ani dagu 
in the Fair. in 1862, Mr. E. ANTHONY, in & Cari t 












world,” offered a massive silver pitcher, worth $500, for the beat 
four daguer eotypes that should be offered for cum, ethiion previeus 
to Nov. 1, 1853. The Judges appointed to canvass t merits vi the 


dag uerreotypes presented for competition. were Pi 610.8 Ren wica, 
Monss,and Dasren. On the 25th of May,! these genti-emea 
carefully examined the pictures presented, and in their own \an- 
guage “adjudged to the daguerrectypiat, Wuore package ix num 
bered siz, tue pitcher, the whole set being, in their opinion, eml- 








nently the best.” Upon opening the sealed packets, they found thas 
No. 6 contained the name of J. Guawnry; and to hin ereore, Was 
awarded the pitcher. Thousavds have seen this fine specimen of 
art. It is worthy of the donor an: the donee. it may be seen rem | 
day, together with numerous other testimonials of ,merit awarded 
by various institutions throughout the countr at Mr. Gun KY's 
gallery of art. Whatever may be sald of othe Mr. GuBSkY 8 abili- 
ties as a photographist and daguerreotyplst are uriversally con- 


ceded. Indeed, no one at this day, in face of his 
has the temerity to question his position as a jeade 
art. Large expericnce, unremitting atteution to 


epeated successes, 
in the reuke of 
business, 





judgment and delicacy of conception, are qualities ra 
equally developed in one men. These Mr. Goaxty unqu 
possesses. To these fine giits may be attributed his unvarte 


as an artist. The most careless observer who visits his galle 
be struck with a nameless something in bis pictures, which he will 
look for im vain in the productions of other photographints, and 
which at once commands bis uninvited attention. In the we o 
8 connoisseur who has visited the establishment of Mr. Gumarr, 
venture to say that no such pictures can be found in New Y 





1k, or 
the world, as those taken every week, ay! every day, at the saloon 


of this talented and scientific gentleman. The fece is literally tiane- 
ferred from the living being upon the soulless canvass, avd even the 
merest glance of the eye is as perfect aa life iteeli.” “The antouched 
photographs,” the same acute observer remarks, “are really gems; 
every feature, every maik, even the expression, #0 bard to attain,) 
is caught and fastened upon the plate by the ir: adiating light falling 
upon the object and the camera at the same time, while ander the 
management of this most skiliu! and proficient of artia's Graphie 
descriptions, by even the most expert writer, roust fal! to convey to 
the mind of the reader other than a faint idea of the superb paint 





ings which it has been Mr. Guawry's good fortune to proauce. With 
him the pencil and the camera are equally invoked. Their anion 
has been most happy in resuits. It is certain that the pencil gone 


cannot equal the pictures at his rooms. They are works of art, of 
which the old ers would not be ashamed. But why speak of 
them at all further than to call attention to them? Thore whose 





curtosity is sufficiently awakened to call on Mr. Guewer, will torget 
all we have said in their great acmiration of bis li'e-like photographie 
portraits. Nor, when they have feasted their eyes in looking upon 
them, will they wonder at the many awards and honors that have 


been conferred, within the last ten years, upon the great artist whe 
exhibite them freely for bis g:atitication. 
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THE CAPTAIN OF LA BELLE CREOLE ON BOARD THE REVENUE CUTTER.—A SCENE FROM ‘“‘ THE SLAVE SMUGGLERS.” 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


ered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by Frank Lesuig, in the 
erk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 


THE SLAVE SMUGGLERS; 


OR, 
THE BELLES OF THE BAY. 
A LEGEND OF LOUISIANA. 


(Commenced in No. 46.) 


CHAPTER XVII.—ContinvED. 

Bilently the two friends walked down to the boat, and were pulled off to the 

ter; for Barnes, finding his companion indisposed to reply to his gay re- 

rks, ceased them, and acquiesced in his silent mood. On reaching the 

psel, as it was a fine night and the boatshad been hoisted in, and every 

her preparation for sailing made, Winston gave orders for the anchor to be 
ighed. The cutter was soon outside, when the watch was set, and the com- 
nder retired to his cabin to think and dream of one who had now become 
object of both thoughts and dreams. 

or some days the Lynx cruised in the vicinity of the pass, without observ- 

ga sailof any kind—Winston’s thoughts, more oceupied by those he had 

t than those he expected to meet, and his glances more frequently directed 

the direction of the lake than seawards. It required all his self-control 

d sense of duty to resist the inclination he felt each evening, as night ap- 

ached, to run for the entrance, and, taking his boat again, visit the island. 

length, one morning, as the cutter was lying hove-to some distance from 

e shore, about daylight, and, before he had risen, he heard the cry of ‘Sail 

’ from the masthead; and, hurrying on deck, he found that Barnes had 
feended the rigging, and was scrutinizing the distant sail through his glass. 

‘What do you make her out, and which way does she head?’ he asked, 
ter pausing a moment for the observation to be made. 

‘‘A schooner,” replied Barnes, ‘‘with everything set, and coming right 

wn upon us.’’ 

“eal said Winston, ‘‘ we will wait a while, and see what she is going 
b do.’’ 

The wind, which blew a pretty stiff breeze, was from the South, or perhaps 
point or two West of South, and consequently a side wind to anything head- 
g either East or West, though rather more favorable to the former, which 
as the case with the stranger. Rapidly she drew near, and she could now 

plainly seen by the naked eye to bea schooner, and numerously manned. 

few moments longer, and the two vessels would be together; for the schoo- 
er showed no symptoms of changing her course, which seemed direct for the 
utter. Suddenly, however, she luffed up; her yards flew round, and she 
eaded right towards the low coast, for which she ran with the speed of an 
trow, with the wind right aft. 

“By Heaven! it is the smuggler!’ exclaimed Winston, “and she is run- 
ing for the pass. Make sail and fire a gun to bring her to.’’ 

The gun was accordingly run out, and, in another moment, its sullen report 
everberated in rolling echoes over the marshy coast. But the menacing 

und had apparently no effect upon the chase, as the schooner had now be- 
ome. Running rapidly towards the marsh, she seemed at length to be plow- 
ng through it; but she was, in fact, entering the pass, through which she 
— with a speed scarcely perceptibly checked, as the wind had free access 
0 her sails. 

“Why, what can she mean?” said Winston, as he saw the schooner paid no 
egard to his signal to heave-to; ‘‘she can’t expect to escape us; for there is 
no other outlet from the lake, and she certainly cannot conceal herself from 

® for any length of time, either in the lake or the river above.”’ 

“* No,” replied Barnes; “ but she may do so long enough to land her cargo, 
_ then she may set us at defiance; that is, if she is the smuggler or 
siaver.’’ 

“*Of that,” said Winston, “I have not the slighest doubt, or she would 

Ye hove to. Besides, she is exactly such a craft as Lafitte’s vessels are said 


to be. She must be trying to get into the river above; but I think we can 
keep her in sight—especially, as we know the channel—thanks to our explo- 
ration! and she will have to be pretty brisk to beat the Lynx far; and so, Mr. 
Smuggler, I think you have run into a trap, from which you will find it hard 
to escape.’’ 

The captain of the ‘smuggler, (for such, in fact, was the schooner,) how- 
ever, knew perfectly well what he was about. The revenue vessel had not 
been seen by him until they were close to the entrance of the pass, as long 
immunity had made them careless, and no look-out had been kept. When, at 
length, she was observed, the schooner was at no great distance from the 
mouth of the pass. To turn back would be to lead the cutter towards the 
rendezvous, before reaching which some accident might occur to cause his 
owncapture. On the other hand, before his pursuer could more than reach 
the entrance of the pass, he would be through it and in the lake, and, with 
that start, he knew he would be safe for the present, and could devise some 
plan eventually to escape. 

Rather more slowly than the schooner before, the cutter also approached 
the pass, as the wind, coming more over her bows, caused her to pitch and 
labor in the sea. The sails of the retreating schooner were seen moving ra- 
pidly along, and sensibly increasing the distance which separated her from the 
cutter. She also at last reached the entrance, and, in her turn, felt the favor- 
able action of the wind, and, bracing up to the breeze, followed the chase as 
rapidly as she had retreated. 

Winston had, at the time of the schooner’s altering her course, himself as- 
cended the rigging of his own vessel, and, with his glass, observed the move- 
ments of the chase. When the cutter reached the mouth of the pass, the 
schooner wes about entering the lake between four and five miles ahead, and, 
of course, plainly in view. A few moments, however, enabled her to place 
the grove of oaks on the point of the island between her and her pursuers, 
and, from that, they lost sight of her. From his elevated position at the 
masthead, Winston could plainly see the head of the island, or rather of the 
marsh, and he expected, every moment, to see the schooner round it in her 
way up the lake; but in this he was disappointed; and, as his own vessel ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to the island, of course it gradually obstructed 
the view of the lake beyond, and he descended to the deck. 

In a few moments mere the cutter also entered the lake, and, keeping to the 
right of the island as the schooner had done, she passed the house and the 
grove, which no longer hid the upper part of thelake. On reaching the head 
of the island, to the surprise of every one on board of the revenue vessel, the 
chase had entirely disappeared from sight. Several small islands were in 
view; but they were so low and bare that it seemed impossible for her to hide 
behind them so as not to be discovered with a glass; but neither there nor up 
the lake, as far as the glass could reach, was anything in the shape of sails or 
spars to be seen. From the masthead of the cutter a look-out had been kept, 
and it wasi ible for the sch to have descended on the other side of 
the island and gone out of the pass without having been seen. 

A little reflection determined Winston upon his course. That was to return 
to the inside mouth of the pass, and, anchoring in his old berth, prevent the 
possibility of the smuggler’s escape, whilst he was looking for her above. He 
thought it possible she might have run into the bayou in the marsh and taken 
down her masts, and he determined togo in quest of her in his boats, entirely 
sanguine of capturing her eventually, though she might elude and baffle him 
for a few days. He therefore ordered the cutter to be put about, and running 
back, anchored again, just inside the lake and opposite the point of the 
island. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

Lest men suspect your tale untrue, 

Keep probability in view.—Gar. 
Some surprise was felt by the officers and crew of the Lynx, when the order to 
go about was given; but, of course, no manifestation of it was perceptible. 
Winston had, however, fully considered the object he had in view, and made up 
his mind as to the course to be pursued. He felt convinced, from the speedy 
disappearance of the schooner, that she had either reached her usual place of 
landing her cargo, which must be in the marsh, and have escaped his search, 
or that she was hid behind some of the islands, and, in this case, if he con- 
tinued the pursuit she might descend upon one side whilst he ascended on the 
other and escape to sea before he could prevent it or intercept her. If she 
was hid in any bayou or inlet he thought he could capture her with his boats, 





and if he could not come up with her or she should eutsail him on the open 





Jake, he could land @ battery at the mouth of the pass and then go in pursuit 
of her with the cutter. 

Again the boats were hoisted out and the men well armed, and they set out 
on their search for the smuggler who had so mysteriously vanished. Sending 
the gig to the lead of the lake to make inquiries of their acquaintance as to 
whether he had seen anything of the schooner, Winston determined, with the 
other boats, to make another exploration of the marsh, where he felt almost 
certain the smuggler was hid, it seeming impossible in any other way to account 
for his disappearance. 

The report of the gun fired by the Lynx to bring the stranger to, had come 
booming over the low surface of the marsh aad waters of the lake and roused 
the inhabitants of the island, rattling the glass of their dwellings audibly in 
their frames. In the minds of the sisters the unwonted sound excited only the 
natural curiosity and surprise incident to so strange an occurrence, without 
causing either uneasiness or alarm; but with Lawton it was far different, for 
he very readily conceived the cause and meaning of it. Again his alarm and 
anxiety were aroused, and his wife, of course, shared his feelings. When the 
Lynx had left the lake he was aware of her intention of cruising outside to 
intercept Lafitte’s vessels; but he had hoped that if any of them approached, 
she would perceive the cutter in time to retreat, and that the knowledge of 
being suspected and watched would cause Lafitte to abandon a trade which he 
now would gladly see brought toa close. But the report of the gun convinced 
him that the expected schooner had arrived, and was, most probably, running 
into the lake. 

The whole family were soon on the gallery fronting the pass, from which 
direction the sound of the gun had proceeded, and various conjectures passed 
between the girls as to the meaning of it, and they appealed to their father as 
to his opinion of the probability of them, but their appeals soon ceased when 
they noticed his abstraction and evident uneasiness. In a few moments the 
upper sails of the schooner were seen moving rapidly through the pass, and 
she soon afterwards entered the lake, and Lawton saw that his suspicions were 
correct, and his wife and daughters recognized a vessel they had often before 
seen, though only the former was probably acquainted with her character and 
occupation. As soon as she came in sight it was also evident to Lawton that 
she was p d, for, instead of moving leisurely past the island as was her 
custom, she now shot rapidly by with every sail set, towards the entranee ot 
the bayou, into which she ran, and kept on through the marsh until her sails 
all at once disappeared. 

Several schooners of different sizes were in the habit of running into the 
lake and ascending the river above; but the whole appearance of this particu- 
lar one was so beautiful and different from the rest, that she had attracted the 
particular observation of the girls; and of course at first as they were entirely 
unsuspicious that there was anything hidden about her, they had questioned 
their father regarding her, until they noticed that, contrary to his usual habit 
of perfect unreserve and familiarity towards them, he seemed vexed and dis- 
concerted, and dismissed the subject with something like a reproof for their 
curiosity. They had, therefore, very naturally come to the conclusion that 
there was something mysterious about her, without surmising what it waa 
And now the deportment of both of their parents confirmed them in their 
supposition, and filled their innocent minds alse with vague and indefinite 
fears. 

Scarcely had the sails of the schooner diggppeared in the marsh, when those 
of another vessel were seen rising in the pass; and, coming on as rapidly as 
rapidly as she had done, the Lynx soon afterwards emerged from her partial 
concealment into the open lake. She too, of course, was instantly recognized 
by all the panty in the gallery. She also passed rapidly by the house without 
pausirg; but, instead of running into the bayou, she kept on to the head of 
the island, whence, in a short time, she returned, as before stated, and 
anchored in her former position at the mouth of the pass. 

One of the boats, under the eommand of Barnes, left the cutter a short time 
before the others, in order to arrive at the head of the island and enter the 
bayou at its upper mouth—thus preventing the exit of the schooner unobserved, 
should she really be as they imagined she was, lying dismasted in the marsh. 

Again did the boat under Winston enter the silent and gloomy bayou, and 
slowly and cautiously was she pulled between the bordering reeds; but not an 
opening along their unbroken lines could be found wide enough even for the 
admission of a perogue, and not a sound could be heard in the recesses of the 
marsh, except the harsh scream of the crane or the roar of the wings of the 
teal, as they rose in clouds around them. Ateach turn of the bayou, Winston 
and his crew expected to see the steamer moved, stem gnd stern, across, or 
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with her boarding nettings tucked up and her guns frowning defiance on them; 
bat still each succeeding turn only exhibited the same silent waste of water 
and reeds, exactly as they had before found it. At length the sound of oars 
was heard, and Barnes’s boat soon after appeared from above. 

“ Well,”’ said Winston, ‘‘ what luck? Have you seen anything of her?’’ 

“ Not so much as a chip of her, even,’’ replied Barnes; ‘‘ and if she is in this 
marsh she must have taken a flying leap into it, for there is no inlet anywhere 
that I have been-—of that I am positive.’’ 

** So it seems to me also,”’ said Winston. ‘I have examined it closely; but 
where, then, can she be? She may have been in here, and, when we ran back 
to the pass, have gone out and got up to the mouth of the river, and ran up 
it; but we shall soon know whether she has or not.” 

** Not she,’’ replied Barnes, ‘‘for then she must know she would have no 
ehance, for we could follow her in our boats, even if we could not get the 
eutter up, and, by anchoring her at the mouth of the river, the smuggler 
would be blockaded. No, you may rely upon it she is somewhere in the lake, 
and depends upon dodging us, and, if we leave the pass, to slip out.’’ 

** That we will not give her an opportunity of doing,’ sa'd Winston. ‘‘ But 
let us get out of this and sail up till we meet the gig, and see what news she 
brings.” 

This was accordingly done; but no farther information was obtained, except 
that the schooner had certainly not gone up the river, for the informer had 
heard the gun ani been on the look-out. All the remainder of the day the boats 
pulled and sailed about the lake, without discovering the slightest vestige of 
the schooner, and returned to the cutter at night—the officers and crews 
wearied and disappointed. 

For four days longer Winston continued his search in every part of the lake, 
and, at last, pushed his explorations as far up the river as the settlement of 
our old acquaintance, ‘‘ Baptiste.”” From him as well as from the informer 
below he received the most positive assurance that no craft of any kind had 
passed up the river for seme two weeks or more, and his surprise and vexation 
at being thus unaccountably foiled was extreme. The old man’s schooner lay 
moored to the bank as usual, and he told Winston that the only other vessel 
then in the river was a simflar craft, which traded to New Orleans, and had gone 
up some ten days before his first arrival, and which he was looking for daily 
on her return. Without paying much attention to this piece of information, 
which did not agree with what he had before heard, Winston, at the approach 
ef night, set out on Lis return to his vessel. As he sailed back, he theught 
over the incidents of his long and unsuccessful search both for the depot and 
for the schooner; and the more he reflected the stronger became his conviction 
that it was entirely impossible that the latter could be in the lake, and, if not, 
as a matter of course she must have escended the river. His boats, day after 
day, hai sailed over every part of the lake, so widely separated that it was im- 
possible that the schooner could have passed through it in any direction with- 
out being seen by one of them; and every nook and corner in it had been re- 
peatedly and thoroughly examined. The river, then, was the only place for 
her to lie concealed, and, notwithstanding all he had heard to the contrary, 
he felt convinced that she had gone up it, perhaps, on the first night of her 
arrival in the lake, and thus escaped observation. He therefore determined, on 
the next morning, to move the cutter up to the mouth of the river, and explore 
it in his boats as far as there was any possibility of the schooner’s having as- 
eended. 

As a matter of course his evenings had been spent in the same manner as in 
his first visit to the lake, and, equally as a matter of course, the feelings which 
those first evenings had engendered, had gone on increasing in intensity in the 
subsequent ones. Very willingly, so far as his own indlinations were con- 
eorned, would Winston have protracted the search for the slaver in the boun- 
daries of the lake to a much longer period; for the enjoyment of the evening 
amply repaid him for the fatigues of the day. But a sense of duty compelled 
him to terminate it when convinced of its inutility. 

Again as he was pulled to the island in his gig, the crew of which had of late 
required no orders to prepare for a duty as pleasant to them in their way as it 
was to their commander, (for they too shared Lawton’s generous hospitality, ) 
again he felt that he was soon to be deprived of these delightful hours by the 
stern calls of duty, and for the first time that duty became irksome and dis- 
tasteful to him. Like on preceding visits, this one was prolonged to as late an 
hour as possible in the enjoyment of that most refined and refining of all 
pleasures, the society of intellectual and accomplished females, heightened, as 
it was in Winston’s case, by that overpowering and blinding passion, which 
casts a halo of attraction over plainness itself, and gilds even refined gold. 

In obedience to orders, everything was got in readiness on board the cutter 
the next morning for the projected change in her location. The boats were 
hoisted up and secured, and a few turns of the capstan brought the anchor 
from its shallow bed to the bows, where it was catted. The sails were loosened 
and ready to be sheeted home, when suddenly the ery of ‘Sail ho!’’ was 
uttered simultaneously by several cf the crew aloft. At this cry all eyes were 
direeted up the lake, and a schooner was seen coming down on the same side 
of the island which the smuggler had taken in going up. A momentary 
glance, however, only was necessary to convince all aboard the cutter that the 
approaebing vessel differed very widely in appearance from the trim and saucy 
looking craft they were in pursuit of. In place of her high bulwarks, painted 
of a bright black, like the remainder of her hull, a low and dingy rail ran 
round the sides of the stranger, almost flus!: with the deck, and instead of her 
graceful, snow-white bow-sprit, jib, and flying jib-booms, springing from the 
sharp bows, a clumsy-looking log projected almost parallel with her deck over a 
bow as round and shapeless as a tube. Instead of her tall raking and tapering 
masts with their topsail spars pointing to the sky, with their cross-trees and 
booms on which clouds of snowy canvas had been spread, those of the 
scuooner, now in the vicinity of the cutter, were short and without rake, and 
upheld a dirty and patched set of sails, consisting of fore and mainsail and jib, 
withont either topsails or flying jib. Her deck was lumbered up with piles of 
dry hides, bundles of peltries of different kinds, and coops of poultry, geese, 
ducks and chickens, whose different notes were beard as soon as she came 
in wight. 

Winston, who had heard the cry of ‘ Sail ho,’’ sprang upon deck, and, as he 
erught sight of the lumbering-looking schooner, exclaimed: 

“* Ha, that is the trader the old Frenchman told us of. Hail her and tell 
her to round to, for I expect she can give us some information if she will.”’ 

Applying his trumpet to his lips, the officer of the deck sang out: ‘ Halloa 
seiooner ahoy! what schooner’s that?’’ 

‘What you say, ha?’’ came back in tones that needed no trumpet, appa- 
rently proceeding from an odd-looking figure who stood at the tiller, and who, 
with another similar looking personage, constituted the visible crew of the 
sehooner. 

* What schooner is that?’’ repeated the officer, ‘‘and where are you bound?’’ 

‘‘Oh! ah! dis is La Belle Creole, and bound for Nouvelle Orleans. Vat 
schooner is dat?’’ replied the stranger. 

‘This is the United States revenue cutter Lynx,” returned the officer. 
‘* Heave to! Iam going to board you!”’ 

‘* Ah, oui, certainement, Monsieur le Capitaine,’’ and quitting the tiller the 
spokesman ran to the main halyards and his companion to the fore, and letting 
them go, the yards came rattling down with a run, and the ungainly looking 
craft, arrested in her sluggish course, floated motionless in the lake some 
hundred or two yards from the cutter. 

Ranning forward, the helmsman thrust his head over the bows and bawled 
out: 

‘*T say, Monsieur le Capitaine, you no got boat out. 
lve‘le skeef—spose you say so.”’ 

‘* Very well,’’ replied Winston, ‘‘ come on and bring your papers with you.”’ 

** Qui, Monsieur le Capitaine,’’ said the stranger, running aft and descending 
tuto his cabin, from which he soon returned with a paper in his hand, which 
ho put into his hat, drawing the dingy looking skiff, which was towing behind, 
alongside, he stepped into it, as did also his comrade, and the two pulled 
towards the cutter, leaving La Belle Creole apparently to take care of herself, 
and soon two as odd specimen of sailors as Winston had ever seen mounted 
the side of the cutter and walked aft to where he was standing. 


I come aboard in my 


‘Bon jour, Monsieur Capitaine; bon jour,” said the one who had before 
spoken, 

fhe new comer was a man of middle age, rather stoutly built, and with an 
open and jovial countenance, the dark complexion of waich indicated his 
French or Creole origin. He was attired in blue cottonade, or attakapas, 
home-made cotton cloth pantaloons, which, instead of being drawn with a 
belt tight around his hips in sailor style, were girded up nearly to his armpits 
with suspenders of the same material, garnished with massive silver buckles, 
through which their ends hung down on each side. The front of his red flan- 
nel shirt was closed with guld buttons or studs of the size of a dime piece, and, 
between two of them, shone an enormous pin or brooch composed of paste 
gems of every hue. A palm leaf hat of preposterous dimensions, and a pair of 
huge boots pulled over his pantaloons, completed his attire. 

“Good day,’’ replied Winston; ‘‘are you the captain of that schooner, and 
eve you out of the river above?’ 


“Oh, oui, mon Capitaine,” answered the stranger; ‘‘I trade between dare 
and Orleans.” 

* Are you a Frenchman?” asked Winston. 

“Oh non, mon Capitaine. Je suis Creole American.” 

Winston then invited the stranger to his cabin for the purpose of endeavor- 
ing to obtain some information regarding the smuggler. Prefacing his in- 
quiries by an invitation to his guest to partake ef some refreshment, he 
ordered a bottle of brandy to be put on the table, of which, early as was the 
hour, the skipper partook with greet apparent gusto, drinking to the health 
of his host, who then began his inquiries respecting the missing smuggler or 
elaver. These need not be detailed, nor the answers of the Creole skipper. 
Suffice it to say, that, after much hesitation and evasion, and pretended fear 
of the consequences which it might .ntail upon him, he suffered himself to 
be persuaded by the promise of a considerable douceur in money, and a large 
supply of naval stores, which he named, and of which it was evident his 
schooner stood greatly in need, to give what the commander of the cutter 
thought a very plausible and probab!e account of the vessel, of which he had 
been so long and so unsuccessfully in search. 

By his statement she bad run into the river the next night after the cutter 
had chased her into the lake, and was now some distance up it. He did not 
know whether she had had slaves aboard or not, though he knew she was in 
the habit of bringing them into tbe lake, as well as smuggling goods of a more 
inanimate description. He also said that he had never heard of her being in 
the river before, having always understood that she landed her cargoes be- 
low, and he supposed she had run up to escape the Lynx. 

This account coincided with Winston’s previously conceived opinions, and, 
of course, seemed very plausible, but he remarked that he thought it strange 
that the schooner could pass by old Baptiste’s without being seen. 

‘“* Ab, ha,’’ said the skipper, ‘‘ you spose he tell you; ‘‘ oh, no, he too deep 
in de bizziness himself for dat.’’ 

“Did the schooner appear to have many men,’ asked Winston, ‘‘ and do 
you think they will resist me?” ” 

“Oh, yes, plenty of ’em,”’ replied the skipper, ‘‘and he mean to fight cer- 
lainement, for he got his broadside down the river and all his guns on one side. 
He no tink you come up; and tell me, spose you ask, tell you I no see him.’’ 

All this, of course, caused the young commander considerable reflection 
and anxiety, but did not alter his determination of attempting the capture of 
the schooner. He, therefore, paid the skipper the amount stipulated, and 
had the other articles he had promised put into his skiff, which it loaded 
‘o the gunwale. Then bidding him adieu, and hoisting his sails, set out for 
the river above, leaving the trader, as he lost sight of him in rounding the 
island, busily engaged in transferring his prizes from the skilf to the deck of 
his sehooner. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


It matters not its history—Love has wings 

Like lightning, swift and fatal; and it springs, 

Like a wild flower, where it is least expected, 

Existing whether cherished or rejected.—L. B. L. 
Tus wind being light, and not exactly favorable, it took the Lynx several 
hours to run up the lake as faras the cottareof the informer; and here she 
was hove to, whilst a boat was sent for him, as Winston wished to ask him 
some further questions about the river, which he intended ascending a short 
distance with the cutter. He was soon aboard; and Winston related to him 
the information he had received from the trading captain, and was proceed- 
ing to make his inquiries. Scarcely, however, had he finished the skipper’s 
story, when the man, who had been staring at him during its recital, with 
mouth and eyes gradually distending, gasped out, 

“What sort of a looking fellow was this here, Captain ?”’ 

‘*A thickset, dark complexioned man,” said Winston, ‘‘ with black hair and 
eyes, and a very good-humored, honest-looking face.’’ 

‘Honest, indeed!” repeated the informer. ‘‘ Well, by jing! he’s fooled 
you good. Why, that’s Lafarge himself; and that awkward-looking schooner 
you’re making so much fun about is the very identical vessel you’ve been 
hunting arter for the last four or five days.” 

“‘Tmpoasible!’’ replied Winston; ‘‘ do you suppose we could not tell the dif- 
ference between two such dissimilar looking craft ?”’ 

‘Dissimilar or not,’’ replied the fellow, ‘‘I tell you she was the very same 
schooner. Why, they ain’t been nar another vessel in the river for more an a 
month, ’ceptin’ old Baptiste’s, and s'e’s lying right afore his house now.”’ 

““Why,’’ said Winston, ‘he told me about this very same trader, and said 
she had gone up the river three or four weeks ago.” 

‘Oh, well,’’ replied the man, ‘‘if you believe everything he tells, you may 
as well quit the business at once; for he’ll swar that they ain’t never been a 
smuggler or slaver in the lake at all. I tell you, Captin, as shure as you stand 
thar,on that ar deck, that schooner you seed was one of Lafitte’s traders; 
and that old Creowl, as he called himself, was the captin, becase I’ve seed him 
and know how he looks. By this time he’s stript off his false fixins and got 
on his own nateral rig, and a flying over the gulf to’ards Galveston, laughing 
at fooling you so easy.’’ 

It was some time before Winston and his officers would admit even the 
possibility of such an audacious trick having been successfully played upon 
them; but the man’s repeated assertion that no vessel had passed down that 
morning or the night before, and that none had gone up for some time pre- 
vious, as well as the impossibility of une of the smugzler’s size getting up any 
higher than old Baptiste’s, on account of the low stage of the river, at last 
forced upon them the unpleasant conviction that they had been voutwitted, 
and very galling was their mortification, and deeply wounded their profes- 
sional pride, that such a ruse should have succeeded, 

‘‘By Heavens!’’ said Barnes, ‘‘it’s very provoking, after all our trouble ; 
but the wind is fair; let us go back, and perhaps we muy be yet able to over- 
haul that masquerading old scoundrel.” 

‘Not you,”’ replied the informer, maliciously; ‘‘he’s a long way out by 
this time. He’ll have a fine t»le to tell Lafitte when he gets back about bam- 
boozling the naval officers,”’ and he laughed as if he too thought it an excel- 
lent joke. 

‘* Well,’”’ said Winston, ‘‘ it can’t be helped now; but if I ever come across 
him again I will try and pay him up for old scores;”? and he gave orders for 
again returning to the pass. 

The informer was landed, and the cutter sped on down the lake, Winston 
brooding over his disappointment, and at times almost still inclined to doubt 
the actual esea pe of the smuggler; but such was indeed the case. 

Strict and minute as had been the search for the schooner by the officers 
and crew of the Lynx, she had been nevertheless lying in perfect security 
within a few miles of the spot where her pursuer was anchored; and, as the 
hours of the day had been employed by the one in research and investigation, 
no less diligently had those of the night been improved by the other for the 
purpose of eluding both. A short time was sufficient to convince the captain 
of the smuggler that no watch for him was kept at night, but that the com- 
mander of the cutter, satisfied with the precautions he had taken to prevent 
the schooner from escaping, pursued his operations only in the hours of day- 
light. 

Nothing, therefore, prevented him from emerging from his hiding-place at 
night to watch the wotions of his enemy and obtain, if possible, some in- 
telligence of his contemplated designs, and for this purpose he had several 
times visited Lawton after Winston had returned from his nightly visits, which 
the smuggler of course soon found out. But from his confederate he could 
obtain no information, as, although his guest had begun to doubt his connec- 
tion with the smugglers, he said nothing to him of his intentions. As day 
afier day passed away, and the Lynx showed no intention or symptom of 
moving from her position, the captain of the schooner became tired of his 
cramped and inactive position, and determined to make ag eifort to escape 
from it by a stratagem, and for this purpose alopted the plan already de- 
scribed as so completely successful. Prepared for such emergencies, and 
for assuming various disguises, he alt red the appearance and rig of his ves- 
sel so as to give her that of the pretended trader. This was done by removing 
the bulwarks, which were constructed so as to be unshipped, and substituting 
the low sail, which, with the false bow, covering the true one, and the clumsy 
bowsprit, completely changed the model of the hull. The topmasts were taken 
down, and the masts themselves swayed forward and otherwise disfigured, 
and the new and spotless sails replaced by others, dirty, stained and patched; 
the glossy paint was defaced by dirt and iron rust, and, in short, the whole 
appearance of the before beautiful schooner so changed and disfigured as 
to deceive even the keen and practised eyes of sailors themselves. 

The deck load was obtained by the smuggler from his old friend Baptiste, 
who was pre; aring for a trip to New Orleans with his usual cargo of (in the 
parlance of the country) plunder. This was a most powerful auxiliary in the 


intended mystification, and the old Frenchman rejoiced in a quick sale and 
large profits without the usual trouble attendant on such operations. Con- 
cealing his guns below and covering them and his other equipments with 
hides and other articles, so as to obviate the danger of their being diseovered, 








except dy a search, the captain of the smuggling schooner set out boldly on 
his adventurous experiment, and bore down upon the cutter with only one 
man to assist him in managing his vessel, the rest of his crew being left in the 
boats in their hiding place; for he rightly judged that if he could mislead the 
cutter, she would immediately leave the pass and go in pursuit of her imagi- 
nary prize Had he known of Winston’s intention, of course he might have 
saved himself all this trouble ; but he did not, and therefore put bis daring 
scheme into execution with all the success his courage and address deserved, 
preventing, by his presence of mind and apparent indifference, the boarding 
of his disguised vessel at all by his unsuspecting pursuers. 

Scarcely had the sails of the Lynx disappeared round the head of the island, 
when the boats of the schooner, crowded with her men, came sweeping dowr 
on the left side of it, and soon reached the disguised schooner and sprang 
quickly on board. Magical was the change which they again in a short time 
effected. Again the high bulwarks surrounded her sides, again the long and 
graceful bowsprit and jib-booms projected over a bow no longer broad and 
shapeless as that of a Dutch lugger; but sharp, springing and beautifully 
curved, its false covering having disappeared like the hideous mask from the 
face ofa young and lovely beauty. Again the masts resumed their raking 
position, and their undiminished proportions rising gracefully to the sky, and 
again a cloud of snow-white canvas covered masts, spars and rigging, from 
the deck to the maintop, and from the extremity of the mainboom to that 
of the flying-jib. Like Cinderella stepping from her rags and tatters into her 
bright and dazzling apparel, the regenerated schooner bowing before the 
breeze, shot through the pass as gracefully and almost as swiftly as one of the 
white cranes which rose screaming from its banks at her approach, and 
soared aloft as she hurried on. 

When the Lynx had sailed up the lake in the morning, Lawton and bis 
family were standing in the gallery observing her departure, and as she passed 
they returned the adieus waved to them by her officers. They of course ex- 
pected to see no more of her for several days, and great was their surprise, OF, 
at least, the surprise of the sisters, when they saw her again descending the 
lake the same evening. In Lawton, who was aware of the wild-goose chase 
she had started upon, this feeling of surprise was tinctured with uneasiness, 
as he could not imagine what had caused her sudden return, unsuspecting 
and, of course, unaware that her officers had discovered the deception prac- 
tised upon them. 

Passing the house, the eutter rounded to at the foot of the island, and, low- 
ering her sails, anchored near the shore. As it came in sight, all eyes were, 
of course, directed towards the pass, but nothing was seen of either the 
smuggler or ‘‘ La Belle Creole,’’ but something was observed floating on the 
water near the position which the Lynx had oceupied. This something, on 
closer examination through the glass, proved to be the skiff, which bad been 
towed behind the trader, and which appeared to be anchored on the spot. 

A boat was loweredand pulled towards it, and they found, as was suspccted, the 
skiff moored by a rope and piece of ballast. On it was every article which had 
been giving to the skipper in the morning, and a small package laying in the 
stern and directed, ‘‘ To the Commander of the U. 8. Cutter Lynx.” ‘The skiff 
was towed back to the cutter, and upon opening the package Winston found 
the money he had paid the pretended trader and a note in French, containing 
these words. 

‘‘Bon jour, Monsieur Capitaine. By this time you have found me te bea 
smuggler; but you sha.l not find me a swindler. Adieu.” 

Yours &c., 
the captain of ‘‘ La eile Creole.” 

Vexed and mortified as he was, Winston could not but acknowledge that his 
smuggling acquaintance of the morning had at least a soul above petty 
swindling. 

Once aes, and as he painfully felt for the last time for many days, Winston, 
accompanied by his friend, approached the dwelling which contained the being 
in whom he was now fully convinced all his hopes for future happiness were 
centred. The temporary adieu he had taken of her the night belore, was now 
to be followed by one for weeks, and perhaps months, and the uneasiness he 
had felt at the prospect of even that short separation, proved io him how much 
more sensibly and deeply the longer one, which was about to commence, would 
effect his happiness. Upon leaving the lake to cruise outside for the smug- 
glers, he bad, as before remarked, hardly wished to know that his feclings for 
Rosa were observed or reciprocated, because he then anticipated other oppor- 
tunities of winning that love which he considered most desirable, a love founded 
on and growing out of confidence and esteem. But now, when the certainty 
was torced upon hi+ mind that, in another day, the duties of his profession 
would force him from her side for an indefinite period, he would have given all 
he posses ed, nay the world itself, to be able to carry with him the conviction 
that he was not indifferent to the fair being he so ardently loved. 

Of course, in the regular visits oi the two officers to Lawton’s house, tho 
objec of the appearance of the cutter in the lake could not but be alluded to, 
aud, in fact, their host, in pursuance of his plan of disarming suspicion, spoke 
freely and frequently of it, and his daughters, deceived as well as their guests 
by their father’s unconcerned manner, forgot their disagreeable impre-sions 
regarding the schooner, aud also conversed without hesitation upon it. With 
Kate, indeed, it was a favorite theme, as it afforded her a fine opportunity as 
she became better acquainted with Barnes, to rally him at first covertly and at 
length openly upon their unsuccessful efforts in discovering either the retreat 
or the vessel of the smugglers, for whom she declared herself interested— 
entirely unsuspicious of her father’s connection with them, and merely tho 
better to carry on her amusement. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’’ said she, as the two officers entered the parlor, “I 
declare this is really an unexpected pleasure; we did not look for you for some 
days, and then we expected to see you coming down the lake with the poor 
schooner in tow, and her crew captives. What have you done with her?”’ 

‘*She has saved us the trouble of doing anything with her, Miss Lawton,’ 
answered Barnes, laughingly, ‘‘ by leaving the lake this morving,’’ and bo 
went on to explain the trick which had been played upon them. 

‘“‘And you let them go by,’’ said Kate, ‘‘ and even paid them for doing so. 
Well, I really thought you sailors had more penetration than that.” 

3arnes defended himself and his companions as well as he could, and him- 
self and Kate kept up a lively conversation and enjoyed and amused them- 
xelves the remainder of the evening without any anxiety or thought of the 
future. With Winston it was different, for his happiness was alloyed by the 
thoughts of the approaching separation, and during his visit he endeavored by 
every means short of an absolute declaration, to make the true state of his 
ieelings apparent to his fair and unconscious companion, and to extract from 
ler manner some indication of her own towards him; but all was in vain, and 
he began to feel that he had at last found a heart, fully as difficult to win as 
even his fastidious tastes required, whilst yet he imagined love was to be 
governed or controlled by certain fixed rules and principles. Rising witha 
sigh from the si e of the unconscious girl he approached her father, and afier 
a few words on ordinary topics requested of him a few words iv private on the 
gallery, and as in compliance with the r quest Lawton walked out with his 
young guest, he felt considerable anxiety as to the nature of the conversation 
which was to ensue. 

Iu a few words Winston explained his wishes, recounting his means, position 
and prospects, and ended by a cunfession of the attachment he had formed 
fur the youngest daughter of his host, and a request ‘ur lis sanction and ap- 
proval of it, and his consent to their union, should he be so fortunate as also 
to obtain the consent of the young lady. Unexpected as this communication 
was to Lawton, he felt considerable embarrassment in making a proper reply, 
for, Joving his daughters as he did devotedly, he had determined never to risk 
their happiness by sanctioning the union of either toany man without fully 
acquainting him with his past history; as, though he knew and felt that they 
were entirely blameless for his faults, he also knew that any concealment of 
such a nature might, and most probably would, lead to future unhappiness. 
In this determination he had been strengthened by his wife, and indeed it was 
her who had induced him to take it; but to make such an acknowledgment to 
Winston would be of course at once also to acknowledge the correctness of the 
present suspicions against him, as it would not only be natural to suppose. 
particularly under the circumstances, that his former connections were sti 
kept up; and would also place Winston himself in a very unpleasant position, 
between his duty and his love. 

Recollecting, however, that her lover’s feelings had not been revealed to his 
daughter, and that, of course, nothing could be now definitely setiled, he de- 
termined to give Winston no positive answer, but to let matters take their 
own course for the present. He therefore replied, that, so far as he bad been 
able to judge, he could have no objection to make to the proposal or to his 
continuing his attentions to Rosa, as he had no doubt of his being a man of 
honor, but that his daughter was very young, and had, he was sure, never 
thought seriously of such a thing. 

Returning to the parlor in a few moments more, the clock on the mantel 
struck twelve, during a temporary pause in the conversation, which made its 
silvery tones distinetly audible to all, and to Winston they seemed the knell of 
happiness, for he felt that the hour had come when be could no longer pro- 
tract his visit. Rising, he bade Mrs. Lawton and Kate, successively, adieu, 
each of whom warmly returned his expressions of esteem, and hopes for 
speedy reunion. He then turned to Rosa, who, as the youngest of the family, 
might naturally have been the last to receive his farewell; and, taking her 
hand, he merely uttered those plain and simple words, ‘‘ Good bye;’’ but feel- 
ings, concealed by his lips, found involuntary expression in another manner, 
and that soft and delicate little hand was for the first time compres-ed in 
the prolonged and ardent grasp of a lover; and the secret, which neither his 
words nor his looks had revealed, flashed at once upon her soul at that magical 
pressure, which, like an electric shock, thrilled through her frame, ana sent 
the warm blood from her heart in conscious blushes to her face. As that 
su/lden light burst upon her, a responsive feeling arose simultaneously in her 
heart, which caused her involuntarily and unconsciously, and almost im per- 
ceptibly, to return the pressure of the hand which ivclosed her own. 

Slight and transient as had been the returning clasp, Winston felt it, and, 
in the tumultuous and bewildering throng of delightful sensations which 
rushed to his mind, he could scarcely restrain himself from at once declaring 
his passion, regardless of the presence of others. But he did do so, and, 
raising the hand which he held to his lips, he imprinted upon it the kiss with 
which he longed to seal upon her dewy lips the pledge of their mutual love. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Madame ANNA DE LA GRANGE, EF ties Donna, 
Supported by Signort BRIGNO! 





G4SPARONI, 


e090 __ MAX MARBTZEK, Conductor. 


L4UFA KEENE’S THEATRE, 


624 BROADWAY, near Hovsrow Srazer. 


This new and beautiful Theatre is now open for the Season. An 
attractive entertainment every night. Dress Circle and uette, 
50 ~~ Circle, 25 cents ; Orchestra seats, $1 each ; vate 


ALLACK’ S THEATRE.—Mr. James 

NpeRSON and Miss Aoyxes ELsworTay appear at this 

Deantiful ‘Semele of the Dramatie Art, in their unequaled repre 
sentations, including the New Play of CLOUDS and SUNSHINE. 


aus THEATRE. LESSEE AND 
MANAGER, MR. BROUG 
OPEN EVERY. NIGHT. 
A FINE ENTERTAINMENT ALWAYS, 
Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents ; Boxes, 25 cents; Pit 
en Gallory, 1244 cents; Private Boxes, $5. 
_ .0rs Open at Seven; to commence at half-past Seven. 
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Broadway, 
THE WOOD inp MARSH JUVENILES 
Appear this Week in the 
PHANTOM SHIP, 
With all the supernatural and myste:io:s ‘effects. Change of Farce 
each Evening. 
___—s Aetna, Twenty-five Cents, 
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NOW THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD!! 


Ture splendid Weekly Paper has just elesed ite Seeond Volume, The 
Two Volumes contain nearly 


One Thousand Engravings, 


Thirty Thousand Dollars. 


It is generally admitted that no Paper has ever been produced in 
this country which can at all compare arith the ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 

Every event of importance is Illustrated with a rapidity hitherto 
unattempted in this country. 

It has portraits of all the living , New Churches, Public 
Buildings, and Arts and Sciences are duly [lustrated. It also con- 
tains the best Original Romavees of the day, beautifully illustrated, 
short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and the Latest Foreign News up to 
the hour of going to press. Without losing its hitherto distinctive 

bh t a spaper, it will aesume much more of a literary 
In attics to the above features it will have thrilling 
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NizBL0" BLO’S GARDEN. Doors open at Seven, to 
commence at Eight o'clock. Tickets Fifty Cents. 
Every Evening during the Week. 
The Wonderful RAVELS. 
Madame ras mys 
Ds, LEGN ESPINOSA 
The new gorgeous ballet of 


ALDA. 
Madame MONTPLAISIR as ESMERALDA, 
New and laughable Comicality, 
M. DE TOUPRET. 
M. LEON ESPINOSA as M. DE TOUPET. 


UCKLEY’S SERENADERS, New Hall, 
585 Broadway, every Evening during the Week. A New 
Burlesque on the Opera of 
TROVATORE AND MARITANA. 
Commences at 744 o’clock. Admission 25 Cents. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST STORY OF THE SEASON. 
ENA RIVERS: A Srory or YANKEE AND 


4 Souruzern Livre. By Mary J. Hotmes, Author of Tempest 
and Sunshine, English Orphan’s Homestead on The Hill Side, etc. 
416 pages. Pvice $1. 

Few, if any American Novelists, excel Mre. Holmes in the deep 
and continued interest which her stories always excite, The popu- 
larity of her former works attests this. 

LENA RIVERS 
Is by far the most complete and interesting of anything which she 
has written, and cannot but add to her already brilliant reputation 
asa charming writer. 

HOMESTEAD ON Lewy HILL SIDE, by the same Author, uniform 
with the above. Price $ 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
No. 25 Park-row, N, Y., and No, 107 Genesee st. ., Auburn. 
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EV. W. H. MILBURN’S NEW BOOK— 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY, 

THE BLIND ORATOR AND PREACHER, 
ay ett AND RARE INTEREST COMBINED, 
THE aes AXE & SADDLE-BAGS, 
A BOOK OF LECTURES. 


By the Rev. Witi1aM H. Micsurn, late Chaplain to Congress, with 
an Introduction by the Rev. J. McCLinrock, D. D., and s portrait of 
the author on steel. One elegant 12mo. Price $i. 

IT IS WELL RECEIVED BY THE CRITICR 

Says the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin : 

“(a work which cannot fail to be extremely and soundly popular 
among readers of every description in Ame ,» whether bana 
energetic men, fair ladies, scholars of either the old or new schoo 
and by the serious. We have read these lectures with that deokaed 
Interest seldom awakened iu the reviewer destined to pass through 
the current literature of the day, and venture to predict forthem an 
enviable success. The work, throughout, indicates « trnly rem: 
able combination of an appreciation of Nature and Art—the former 
in ite wildness, the latter in its most refined forma.” 

Says Haiper’s Magazine: 

“Mr. Milburn, who now appears before the public for the first time 
48 an author, has abundant reason to congratulate himself on the 
Success of his venture. Hi. volame will be read with enhaneed in- 
terest as the production of a blind man, but it needs not the claim 
ef that infirmity to secure the sympathy of its readers. In ite union 
of intelligence, vivacity and genial feeling, it presents an intrinsic 
attractiveness which will give it a passport to the approval of the 
public, aside from the peculiar circumstances of its origin.” 

DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, New York. 
And for sale at the Bookstores. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. it 


]PBANK LESLIE’S NEW YORK JOURNAL 


for December, is now ready, Price 18% cents ; or $2 a Year. 


ConTENTS: 
Snosan Merton; or, it is never tuw iaiv to mend. Wonders of the 
Seavens. Dover, with illustration. Chinese Punishment, witb il- 


lustvation. Holyrood, with illustration. Shakespeare’s Tomb, with 
iKastration. Chinese Shop Signs. How I came to be a Gentieman. 
The Dead Sea. A Bit of Romance. The Charms of Life. sir Walter 
Scott, with illustration, The Source of the Thames, with illustra- 
tion. A Model Cottage, The Widow of Cairnlough. A Caravan of 


adv ries, in ‘ions, useful hints to 
everybody, ‘ent the greatest possible variety of snleceilancous read- 
ing matter. While the editorial force and talent of the Paper wil! 
be increated the artistic skill will not be diminished, In every de 
partment it will be without a rival on this Continent. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE!! 

The Publisher, in erder that his Paper may be placed within the 
reach of aJl classes of Readers, has determined to reduce the price of 
this costly and magnificent Paper to SIX AND A QUARTER CENTS! 
and this without any deterioration in its literary er artistic ability. 
This reduction commenced with No. 62, just issued. 

Subscription only Taree Dotians ($3,00) Per Annum (for two 
volumes.) Subscribers’ copies are mailed with unvarying punc- 
tuality and regularity every Friday evening. Persons intending to 
subscribe should send their Orders at once to prevent disappoint- 
ment, as no more Copies will be printed than just sufficient to sup- 
ply the actual demand. 

With No, 52 was iseued (gratis) a magnificent Engraving, 28 by 33 
inches, 

OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADUTRESS. 
“ Neither do I cendemn thee, go and sin no more :”’ 
This Picture is richly worth the price of the whole year’s sub- 


scription, 
INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBERS ! 

Bncouraged by the success which has attended the publication of 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, the Publisher has deter- 
mined to return to his numerous Subscribers « portion of his Profits 
in the following manner: 

Every Tenth Subscriber will have his MONEY RETURNED by the 
next mail, and the Paper will be sent GRATUITOUSLY for his Term 
of Subscription, 

Thus, in every 1,000 Subscribers, 100 will have their Money re- 
turned, and the Paper sent for Twelve Months, when they remit $3. 

Every Subscription, as it is received, by letter or otherwise, at his 
Office, 12 Spruce street, New York, will be registered in a book kept 
by the Publisher himself. 

The Prize Numbers will be 10, 20, 80, 49, 60, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 
in each Hundred. Persons obtaining any of these Numbers will have 
their Money returned and the Paper sent free as above. 








Twenty Cae 


Yeas 
OFFICE, 12414 mR. cast, New York. 


APPLETON & CO., 46 & 38 BROAD- 
e WAY, New Yorx. 
A NEW, COMPLETE, AND SYSTEMATIC 
SERIES OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 
BY 8S. S. CORNELL, 
CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
anemmagimnaie 
L—PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Small @o. 96 pp. 12 maps, Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
IL.—INTERMEDIATR GEOGRAPHY. Large 4to. Revised edition, 
with new and additional megs, and numerous illustrations. 
Prive, 67 cents. 





ITL— HIGH-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. Geography, wish 
large 12mo. 405 pp. Biochly illustrated. Price, 75 cents. | children have 
Atlas, very large 4to. 83 4 Price, $1. onal 

This Series has been will m 


4 he MISER'S DAUGHTER. A Tale of the 
Bei. Braw is now Publishing for the fret 
time tn the DER or A. 'y- E. This ts the beautiful Weekly 


eorrespen- 
denee. Only Four Couto per Copy, or Two Dollars per Annum. 
Office, 12 & 14 Spruce street, and to be had of all News Agents. 


The Beautiful Print, 
23433 INCHES, 
or 
OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS, 


After the celebrated Painting by Banyaav. 
PRESENTED GRATIS WITH 


NO. 62 OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Price, Six and a quarter Cents. 


This Number also ins the of the beautiful 
Romance, by J. F. Surrn, o! 
HIND THE SCENE. 


P % 
An Extra Edition is now ready. 














FINE ARTS. 


A G. SHAVER, Manufacturer of and Whole- 
e sale mg Retail Dealer in Superior MARBLE BOARDS for 
Meno-chromatic, Crayon and Pastel Painting ; also in every article 
used in these styles of Art. All orders promptly attended to. In- 
struction In sketehing from Nature aud these various branches suc- 
cessfully given at his Gallery, 
288 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 

‘The finest specimens we have ever seen—possess all the delicacy 
and fineness of finish of the best line Engraving.""—N. Y. Courter. 

“ Prepares Boards which give the Urayon drawing all the on We 
end distinctness of au Ol! Painting.”—Home Journal. 


GOUPIL & C689. 








PRINT ielete & ARTISTS COLORMEN. 
366 BroapwaYr, New Yor«. 
a 5 Paintings, Artiste Materials, Frames, &c. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





HUNT, Gentlemen’ s Boot and Shoe Store, 
0, 480 eres. New Y 

Dress Boots mate ‘to order of the best French Calfskin for $3 75. 
Stout — #4. Double-soled Water-proof, #4 50. Patent Leather 
Boots, 

Ma. HUNT would fally call to his new style of 
Wellington Boots, eoming above the -—~ outside pantaloons, 
so well gdapted to the coming season. These Boota will be made 
from e superior quality of varnished leather, manufactured expressly 
for the purpose, and will bes ld cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in the City. Price from $7 to $12. 

000 





HALON’S ‘CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
the Hair, and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It is ines- 
yy in short, it is everything the hair requires. Price, 60c. and 

1 bottle. 

Made and so'd by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 617 Broadway, 8t. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United’ States. 

000 


337 BROADWAY, Opposite the TABERNACLE. 
MPORIUM of all kinds of India Rubber 


Goods. A large stock of Novelties suitable for the approach- 
ing Hollaay season, including Dressed and Painted Dolls, Toys, 
Balls, Pen and Pencil Casez, Combs, Canes, Overshoes and Boots of 
the latest style and superior finish, made expressly for the City 
Retail Trade, and at very low prices. 

62-56 HENRY DAVENPORT. 


HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 
very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use has proved 
it to be beyond comparisen ; and, being a vegetable notion, no 
injury can possibly be done to the ekin. It is easily applied, reed 
you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best judg 
zo tell it from nature itself. Price, $1 and $1 50 per box. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, "at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St Nicholas Hotel, N. v7. and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 

000 





IGS IGS AND ALL “ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’S great Wig and Hair Repository 439 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, wer 
ranted not to stafn the skin nor burn the hair. Orders through 
Express attended to with punctuality and in a satisfactory manner, 
Please cut this ous. 
13 mo 33-75 





MOORE, & SHELLEY’S, 630 BROADWAY, 
Three Doors above Laura Keene's Theatre. Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, Importere of Choice Wines and 
Brandies. Also the finest brands of Cigars. Stilton Cheese, French 
Conserves, Sauces and Pickles. Wines in any quantity for the 
Holidays. Family orders for the above solicited. 

000 





RE YOU GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 
your hair to be soft and silky? Mothers! shall your 
heads of hair? Use Bogle’s celebrated Hyperion 

Fiuid. Should the color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye 





bya rf and 
WN ar that it is the. Sirst and only series of ‘Behool 
that is at once an 








Pilgrims. Is Knowledge Power. Church of the Holy Sepulch 

Jerusalem, with illustration, Red and White. Conversation on 
Nothing. A fewW grains of Common Sense for Fathers and Farmers. 
Napoleon's Tomb. Modern Ghosts, with illustrations. Use of Cos- 


Leap in ite arrangement, and ve in ite develop- 
ment of the subject. with jes, the 








metics. General Post Office, Lovdon, with ill 
or, the Discarded Queen, with illustration. Eyebright. Morocco, 

with fllustration. G: vizzly Bear of California, with wor 
Independence Rock, with fllustration, Tartare of the Valley of 
Baidar, Crimea, with iNustration. Lecture on Vision. Fete Saloons 
of Baden, with {llustration. The Count. The Bible tn Sardinia. 
Herring Fishery, with filustrations. Electrical Machine, with {llus- 
tration. Scientific—The Crust of the Earth; Sound. Summer, 
eae A Good Woman described by a Good Book. Facetia, with 

ic illustrations. OF FICK, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 


ON SATURDAY, THE THIRD DAY OF JANUARY, 1857, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


Will issue the First Number of a Weekly Newspaper, to,be entitled 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION. 


_uerx will spare neither labor nor expense to 

make it the best FAMILY NEWSPAPER in the World—one 
whose cheerful and genial character will render it a welcome visi- 
tor to every household, while its constant qegvotion to the principles 
of right and justice shall win the approbation of the wise and the 
good. Its object will be to set forth sound views on Political, 
Secial, and Moral questions; to diffuse useful information ; and to 
oultivate the graces and amenities of life. 

HARPER'S WEEKLY will contain a full and impartial Summary 
of the Political, Social, Religious, Commercial, and Literary News 
of the day. It will chronicle the leading movements of the , re- 
cord the inventions of genius, the discoveries of science, and the 
ereations of art. It will, in a word, aim to present an accurate and 
complete picture of the age in which we live. 

It will also give a due share of attention to the taste, the imagina- 
tion, and the feelings. Its regular contents will embrace Tales, In- 
cidents of Travel and Adventure, Sketches of Character and Social 
Life, aud Essays upon Art and Morals. 

Tue Publishers have made arrangements with the best American 
Writers, who will contribute te the various Departments of the 

fhe large space at their disposal will enable the Conductors 

avail themselves of ample selections from the best and most 

healthiul literature of the Vid World. The first Number will con- 

tain the commencement of Mr. Tuackeray’s New Serial Tale, the 

publication of which, from early sheets purchased of the Author, 

continued from week to week until its conclusion. In addi- 

tion to tuls they will keep a vigilant eye upon the issues of the En- 

€lish, French, and German Periodical preas, the best productions of 
Snich will be transferred to the paper under their charge. 

HARPER’s WEEKLY ts not intended in any way to eu 
take the place of HAKPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Each 
Periodical will confine itself to its own proper sphere ; and no por- 
tion of the contents of the one will appear in the other. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY wil! contain sixteen pages of the size of the 
London Jilustrated N. ws, each Number comprising as much matter as 
an ordinary duodecimo volume. It will be printed in a form and 
‘Upon paper suitable for binding ; and as the pages will be electro- 
typed, the back numbers can always be supplied, so that Subscribers 
‘Will be able at any time to complete their Giles. At the close of each 
Yelume, neat and appropriate Covers will be prepared for the con- 
venience of those who wish to bind the paper. 


TERMS. 

HARPER'S WEEKLY will appear every Saronpay Morwine, and 
Wii) be suid at Five Cents a Copy. It will be mailed to Subscribers 
o> following rates, payment being invariably required in 

alee : 


ede or 





One Copy for Twenty Weeks ..........-- acess $106. 
One Copy tor One Year 2 Bo, 
One Copy for Two Years 4 00 
Five Copies for One Year 9 @0. 
Twelve Copies for One Year . a | 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year “« 


pupil is led by ae nateral, and pleasant steps, to 

and 1 of the science. While care has been taken 
to have the three oan progressive, and se adapted to each other 
astoform a perfect series, each is complete in itself, and well 
suited to the grade of scholarship for which it is desi 

Acopy of either part of the ~y~j for a will be sent 
by mail (post-paid) to any teacher r, remitting one 
half ite price. A complete Descriptive Catalogue of Text-books, pub- 
lished by us, will be furnished, upon application by letter or other- 
wise. 0000 





ECEMBER FASHIONS. —Th: galy reli- 
able medium of Fashion is the o ASHION 
AND THE BEAU for December, 1 No. 6, Vol. 6, con- 
tains a splendfd colored Stool Plate of Four a. double the size 
of any fashion plate issued in this country or Europe. Also the fol- 
lowing beautifal engravings : 
3 Engravings of 
7 do. Bonn 
10 do. Trimmings. 
do, Full drees. 
do. A Bertha. 
do, Mantilla. 
do. Youth's costume. 
do, Obiid's hat. 
do, Children’s robes. 
do. Four full-length figures, with doeake 
do. Children’s costumes. 
do. Head-dresses. 


8 
Full-length gentlemen's costumes. 
Youth's costume. 
The Imperial nurse. 
. The font of St. Louis, 
. Cigar stand. 
. Turkish smoking eap. e 
Hac Eugenie. 
Ottoman or sofa eeves. 
. Chair cover, 
Bead bracelet. 
Urn mat. 
Bishop's sleeve. 
Puree. 
. Ladies’ 
Diagrame of ditto, 
jo. Handkerchief corner. 
do, Tobacco bag. 

Pattern for a paletot, by Madame Demorest, and five embroidered 
patterns, and tonumetions. for the following artioles : Cigar stand, 
Sac Eugenie, Chair cover in darned netting, Bishop's slee Urn 
mat, braided Tobacco bag. Music, “The Happy Return 
tische,” p d and dedicated to Laura Keene, by Henry ©. 
Watson. 

Among the literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review of 
Pashions and the Industrial Arte—Pashion and the Bean Monde— 
Music and the Drama—A Chapter for the Ladies—The Work Table— 

y Thoughts—Almond Cakes— 
Syrian Salutations—Female Con versation—Bathing !n Buenos Ayres 
—The Fair Sex in Turkey—Sewing Made pe Percep- 
tions of Women—Baptism of the Prince Imperial of Prance—Helps— 
How American Women are Treated. 


eh A he leh hl el Da Le 2 hk 








Pashion ons: its of ee ery Fiemish Nunnery 
—Tales of The Song of Orsini—Wemen Against Sewing 
Machineo—The ind and Its Education—A Low Voice in Woman— 
Maud's ne ere—Th: Ww , ote. 








lly change it to black or brown of the most natural 
ti ‘Por the Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unri- 
eee” These articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold 
by the proprietor, W. BOGLE Boston, and Agents throughout the 
wore, alt w 





HALON’ 8 PAPHIAN LOTION, or FLORAL 
’ BRAUTIPIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautitying the Skin 
and Complexion, and for curing Chapped Hands, F: tine, Tas, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burns, 4c, A ome al 
eure for the Piles—one washing will give instent relief. After 
shaving, it is very soothing to the skin. It keeps the hands soft 
and white, and for all inflammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Price, $1 per 
Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, 8t. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥, and all Drug- 
Bove ‘and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 


MOTT’S~ 
INVINCIBLE TUBULAR OVEN RANGE. 


—>_— 


URING the short period since they were intro- 
duced, have become so great & a with the Public 3 & 4 

recommending them to another, that increased t 
great an extent that we have been compalies to increase our unary 
to meet the demand. The ovens are constructed on an entirely new 
piace (recently patented,) so as to give the greatest amount of 

with the smallest quantity of coal. We have three sizes, with 
or without Water Backs. We warrant all our Ranges that are set 
by us when used, as oy! card of directions. Please eall and examine 
the Range, and = Fagg 

J. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
264 & 266 Water Street, New York. 
We also mannfacture eu Furnaces, Cast Iron Pipe, @ 

Vases, Mott's Patent School Furniture, &c. 


HOMAS A. WILMURT, 
LOOKING-GLASS AND PIGTURB-FRAME MANUFAQIURER 
662 Bivau near Bleecker Street. 
REGILT. 
Np arg me ea come detigu by Cone 3 TB Yeon ono 
‘a one as ‘OL. RP 
the Corron Mapetin ol ite Stdees of growth, 








JALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
1 cee niracee ota Semin 
hich canno e ih strength an 
eon mumabianls t tatne Gan any tr yew high 5 
For sale to the trade by Jony Dwieut & Co., No. 11 Old Slip. 
131 mo pentheadl 


HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 
Is DUBNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFP, ror sons 
EYES, DEAFNESS, PAIN IN THE HEAD, AND THE WORST FORMS OF 
CATARRH. Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on re 
of $1 cents, in stamps or specie, from the Depot ef the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, J. Durwo, ‘Albany, N. ¥. 
6 mo 82-58 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Imperfect Digestion 

produces thin and acrid blood. ‘Yiese uniivalled Pills at 

once purge that fluid of all impurities, and give a powerful impulse 

to the digestive machinery. Health and vigor are the certain 

results. Sola at the manufactoifes, No, 80 Maiden Lane, New 

York, amd No, 244 Strand, London ; and by all Druggists, at 6¢., 
Lake., end bs per box. 


j ONES. “sul 








SUPERICR ‘FLAVORING EX. EX- 
TRACTS OF VANILLA, ROSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for flavoring custards, cakes, ices, jellies, 
pr > mange, ice-eream, &c. These Extracts have justly obtained @ 
Lee pe | - the identity and purity of their davors, 
Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
to fancy dishes, is a desideratum long sought for. Ladies of discerm 
—_ and taste use these articles in preference to all others, Price 
ph gt 25 cente per bottle, Manufactured and sold, wholesale aad 
re 
adhax JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston street, New York. 
12 mo 





FoR A ‘PURGE take po s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR yy ye take Ayer’s Pilis. 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR HOARSEN take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
pa BRONOHITIS take 4\er’s Cherry Peeteral. 
BR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills, 
FoR INFLUENZA take are Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Oherry Pectoral, 
FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills. 
¥OR yy toy take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
All Druggists sell them everywhere. 
12 mo 35-86 


HEELER AND WILSON, 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 


for Family Sewing and all manufacturing Pee meee iz 
Practical Operation and for sale at the Depot, 343 Broadwa: 

We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of @ Ameri 
can Institute, wer the best dacctntetied Dockines, 


ADIES’ “SKIRTS ! DOUGLAS AND 


SHERWOOD, WuoLwsaLe a UFACTURERS OF LADIES SKIRTS, 
of all styles and sizes, are prepared to supply orders to any extent, 
Wholesale Buyers from all parts of the country are solicited to call 
apd examine their goods at 343 Broadway, New York. 

The First Premium was awarded to this fiim at the late ~~ of 
the American Institute. 











FROM THE NEW YORK DISPATCH, NOY. 16, 1856. 


URNEY at tHe AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
Mr. GURNEY, the eminent dagueri eotypisi and photograph- 

ist, whose art-exbibition at the Fair of the Ameriean Institute, 
recently held at the Crystal Palace,) attracted so much atten:ion, 
vas received from the Managers the ‘highest awards the Institute ts 
capable of conferring. For the best photographic portraits, un- 
touched, he was awarded a gold medal; for the best Levee pin rg 
life-size,) in oil colors, a gold medal ; and for the bess Bootes 
in pastel colors, & bronze medal. We shall not say t Mr. 
\wY has been particularly fortunate in securing these awards. ie, 
by the superior merits of the specimens sent to the exhibition, com- 
manded them. Most mcn would have been content to receive the 
‘east of these honors, and to have made, what is vulga:ly termed, 
an immense “ splurge,” setting themselves up for artists of con- 
summate skill and ability. Mr. Gurney is used to these aight 
tokens of respect. No artist in this or any other country has re- 
celved so many —“y and nene has been so universaliy 
coveted. At his ry of Art, No. 349 Broadway, may be seb 
medals and gifts from exhibitions at home and abroad. only 
medal awarded at the Paris Exhibition in 1865, for superior el 
craphic productions was siven to Mr. Gunnery. At this exposition 
of art and skill, of the th dof he presented, many of 
them by the most eminent manipulators of France, it was found, 
upon ® most careful and impartial investigation, that the only per 











son to whom the Paris medal could be awar ded was Mr, J. Guawer, 

of New York. The of the I 1} Captial were 

enerous and courteous enol ugh to bow to the decision of the Com- 
of the iti and nota few of them congiatula 


Mr, Guewey either peraonlly or by letter on his good fortune. 
the same year Mr. GuRNBY was awarded by the American Institute 


« first-class gold medal for the best photographs and > rte 4 
in the Fair. In 1852, Mr. BE. Anwruony, in a card to the “ daguer 
world,” & massive silver pitcher, worth $600, for the "yest 


four daguer: port that should be offered for competition previous 
S Nov. 1, 1853. The Judges appointed to canvase the merits of the 
aguerreotypes presented for be iho were Pro{c sso1s Run wick, 
ition, and Draarer, On the of May, ty these gentlemen 
—s ined the pl in their own laa- 
guage djud the d Spist, ose package is nm 
bered siz, the pitcher, the whole set y omy in their opinion, em! 
nently the best.” Upon opening the sealed packets, they found oes 
No. 6 contained the name of J. Gurney; and to him, there/ore, = 
awarded the pitcher. Thousands have seen this fine specimen 
art. itis mg | of the donor anu the donee, it may be seen @ 
day, together wi ith other t ti ls of merit award 
by various th the pen at Mr. Gurxxy'’s 
callery of art. Whateves may y be said of othe: 4, Mr, Guesey's abili- 
tles as a tographist and daguerreotypist are universally con- 
veded. In , nO one at this day, in face of his repeated ror 
uss the temerity to question his position 1 asa leader in the renks 
to 














wt. Large 

judgment and delicacy of found 
equally developed in one man. Test Mr @uRNKY unquestionably 
possesses. To these fine gifts may be attributed bis unvaried snuecess 
a an artist, aon most careless observer who visits his gallery will 
be struck wi in which he wil 
look for in vein in the 
which at once commands 











ie hia te uninvines attention. 
8 connoisseur who has visited the establishment of Mr. Guanzy, “ we 
venture to say that no such piciures can be found in New Youk, or 
ee world, an those taken every week, ay! every wry oy, at the saloon 
of this t The face is {iterally trans- 


d 
ferred from the living being upon the soulless can even the 
merest glance of the eye is as perfect as life iteelf.”’ “ untouched 
"the same acute observer remaiks, “are really gems; 

every feature every mak, even the expression, (so hard to — 
is caught and fastened upon the plate by the tr adiating light fall 
uper the object and the camera at the same — while under the 
management of this most skiliu! and proficient of artis's.”” @ 
descriptions, -} &— 5 the bad expert writer, must fall to con 
the mind of other than a faint idea of the superb 
ings which it has Seen | Mr. GuRxEy’'s good fortune to produce with 
him the pencil and the camers are equally wo Thetr union 
has been most happy in resuits. It is certain that the penci! alone 
cannot equal the pictures at his rocras. They are works of 
which the old masters would not be ashamed. But why 
them at all further than to call attention to them 
curtosity is sufficiently awakened to call on ur. Guener, 
s. we have said in their great acmiration of his Mie-like 

Nor, when they have feasted their eyes in 
thet, will they wonder at the many awards and hon 








RAY, COOK & MERRITT, WHOLESALE 
STATIONERS, 18 Bexaman STREET, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND SOLE AGENTS 


roR 
2 AND CLIFTON ae “FIRST PREMIUM PAPERS.” 
ese Papers comprise series of Caps, Letters, Baths and 
ounned Note, which i. neatness of design beauty of style, 
excelle of finish, intrinsic value and low are truly Y' 
equalled any Papers offered in the United States, for which 
Gotp Mepat and a Dirtoma have been awarded by he American 
Institute. Also 
FOSTER’S SHARPENER. 
wior Article for Sh ming the Pencil, in the best style, 
witmens injuring the Lead. ir use in the drawing-class of the 
Free Academy and other Schools in the City of New York alene 
will save one-fourth of the cost for pencils as at present sharpen 
with the knife. Alse for 
GREEN’S IMPROVED INK ERASER AND PAPER CLEANER. 
This article will remove a and improve the surface of the 
paper without the use of 6, and remove Pencil Marks quicker 


PENCIL 


than any pencil rubber.— je ode Mork—" 6.C.4M.” 
WN. B.—Biank Books furnished to r; also 
including gold = fe "dies? 


, within the last ten years, upon the great artist w! 
exhibits them freely for his giatification. ” 
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LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE. 


On Monday night, the 17th of November, 
Laura Keene’s Theatre was opened to the 
public, and the occasion was noted for calling 
together one of the most brilliant assem- 
blages that ever graced a similar exhibition 
in this city. The house was overcrowded 
long before the hour announced for the 
rising of the curtain, and a notice was dis- 

layed at the éntrance door informing the 
sae Ae Br and eager public that ‘‘no more 
could find room.” The building is situated 
on the east side of Broadway, a few doors 
above Houston street, and is entered through 
a facade of light Corinthian columns. The 
vestibule is paved with black and white mar- 
ble, and has a most elegant appearance, 
especially that part of it surmounted by the 
ornamental dome. The interior of the house 
is extremely pleasing, giving an idea of taste 
and elegance. The proscenium is chaste, 
and depends more on form than color for its 
effect. Two large female torchbearers are 

laced on either side, and from their flam- 

aux much of the light that illuminates this 
part of the stage is shed. The stage itself 
oy to be unusually well proportioned, 
and is fifty-two feet in depth. Most of the 
decorations of the house are in white and 
gold, with the exception of the ceiling, which 

s beautifully and elaborately painted with 

allegorical figures, tablets, &c. ‘The effect is 
most agreeable. The architect and the fair 
manageress combining their experience and 
scientific knowledge together to produce a 
theatre as perfect as possible, where the com- 
fort of the audience is not sacrificed to dis- 
play, and where this is not made superior to 
the prime object—the exhibition of dramatic 
oy gee om on the stage; for, in spite of 
ail the surging and struggling, impossible to 
overcome on an ‘opening night,’”’ Laura 
Keene’s address was distinctly heard, and 
the assurance was given that the interior was 
a perfect success. Our elaborate engraving 
renders a technical description unnecessary. 
By reference to it, the style may be compre- 
hended, as far as it is possible to give it in 
an engraving. The moment chosen by our 
artist was when the play of ‘“‘ Young New 
York ”’ was in progress. 

The fair Laura, in making the opening 
address, alluded with much feeling to her 
anxieties and responsibilities as a manageress, 
and concluded as follows: 

‘In that hour of doubt, and almost of 
despair, one of New York’s most enterprising. 
citizens, who, in my estimation, is the per- 
fect type of the American character, not only 
in the energy of his action, but the generosity 
of his heart—one who, from an unfriended 
youth, figkting the great battle of life, armed 
only with honesty and industry, has risen to 
the proud eminence of one ot America’s first 
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architects—it was John M. Trimble [loud 
cheers] who, in that hour of trial, stretched 
forth his hand to me saying, * Take co e 
—lI will build you a theatre in time, or nearly 
so, to fulfill your contracts with your com- . 
a: [renewed cheering]. Nobly, unbribed 

ry the subtle inducements which have been 
held out to him by richer parties to desert 
my cause—unswervingly has he toiled night 
and day to enable me to prove true to m 
— and private promises lapplannel: 

is beautiful boudoir theatre has been 

placed by him under my guardianship, and I 
shall endeavor to exhibit the fullness of my 
gratitude to him and other generous friends 
in the future which is before me [cheers]. 
The remembrance of their disinterested good- 
ness will stimulate me to become more wor- 
thy their friendship, and give fresh ener, 
to my efforts [loud and long continue 
cheering]. Ladies and gentiemen, I have 
done all in my power to sustain the reputa- 
tion whieh was acquired through your kind- 
ness last season, and my desire to do so has 
been aided by the great favor with which in 
the sister cities of Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia our performances were 
received; the enthusiasm of large audiences, 
night after night, soothing the anxieties 
natural to the position in which I have been 
placed. To the flattering welcome bestowed 
upon us by those warm-hearted citizens, we 
are all indebted beyond the pay of expres- 
sion. I take pleasure to add my thanks also 
to the members, not only of the New York 
press, but to those of the cities named, for a 
spontaneous and unceasing interest in every- 
thing connected with our enterprise last 
season. I did not publicly acknowledge how 
much I owed to these gentlemen; but I trust 
they will believe that their generous labors 
in our behalf, though before unmentioned, 
have been and are matters of daily apprecia- 
tion [applause]. And now, before we retire 
to prepare for the mimic scene in which we 
are to engage, in the name of the new- 
comers, for whom I ask an encouraging wel- 
come, and your old favorites, who have nobly 
fulfilled their promise to share my struggle 
er tae Oe have followed me in my wan- 

erings, and are here to-night by my side, 
ready to commence our second New York 
season—and in my own name and theirs per- 
mit me most heartily to welcome you all to 
this our new home [applause]. Guided by 
your critical taste, which shall never be 
offended by coarseness or vulgarity, encou- 
raged by your visits, inspired by your appro- 
bation, we cannot, cheered as we are by 
your smiles, other than enjoy a season of 
success, to deserve which, be assured, no 
effort will. be spared that industry can 
arouse—no results neglected that energy 
can achieve.” 




















